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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vegue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

se og, Sey for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, diaft or postal 
or express meney order. Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time wher the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
wili be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two wecks’ notice to be given. 







Complainis.—Subseribers who fail to receivea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are: 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chiu.go, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St, 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St, 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Siolton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell, 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 B oadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace He’el, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

age mg Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St, 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee, 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply wil) be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Pogue without fail, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING, Special purchases and general 
commissions undertaken with intimate knowledge 
of New York fashions High-class references, Ad- 
dress: Miss KATE N. RopBins, 361 W. 15th St. 
New York. 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
MRS. M., K. ZUST 
100 West 94th St., New York City 


All orders executed promptly by a person of ex- 
perience, having a large list of New York City and 
out of town patrons. Circulars seut on request. 





REFINED, accomplished, active German to assist 
in overseeing nice home where servants are kept,and 
give mother’s care to three or four-year-old child, 
Unquestionable references. G&RMAN-AMERICAN, 
care of Vogue. 





ROBES ET MANTEAUX 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
_7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 
M. CLOSE 
GOWNS 
622 Madison Avenue 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 


MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 








EDWARDS 
IMPORTER OF HATS, BONNETS, CAPES AND MUFFS 
8 West 28th Street 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





MORTIMER DELANO pe LANNOY Pursui- 
vant-ot-Armes—Mem, N.Y. Gen & Bio Society So- 
ciété Suisse d Héraldique & Herold Society zu Ber- 
lin, Heraldic assistance both critical and practical 
rendered to genealogists, families and designers, 
Retainer: $5.00. Armes in color: $15 & $25— 
Charts: $15. 


Address; Care of Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Cochrane-Fearing. — Miss Hester 
Cochrane, of New York, to Mr. George R. 
Fearing, Jr., son of Mr. George Fearing, and 
nephew of Mrs. William Duer. 

Marx-Cary.—Miss Mai Marx, daughter 
of Mr. Adolphus Marx, of New York, to 
Mr. Robert Francis Cary. 

McClure-Grace.—Miss Marguerite Mc- 
Clure, daughter of Mr. David McClure, of 
New York, to Mr. William R. Grace, son 
of ex-Mayor Grace. 

Pickhardt-Shope.—Miss Ione W. S. 
Pickhardt, daughter of the late Wilhelm 
Pickhardt, of New York, to Mr. Charles 
Warner Shope. 

Warner-Baldwin.—Miss May Ludlow 
Warner, daughter of Mrs. Louisa T. War- 
ner, of New York, to Mr. Henry W. Bald- 


win, brother-in-law of District Attorney 
Olcott. 
WEDDINGS 
Crawford-Duhain.—Dr. William H. 


Crawford and Miss Marie Hortense Duhain, 
daughter of Mr, Louis Duhain, were married 
at the home of the bride’s parents, 41 E 
6oth St., on Wed., 10 Feb., Archbishop 
Corrigan and Rev. M. J. Lavelle officiating. 

Haven-Cram.—Mr. Joseph Woodward 
Haven, son of Mr. George Griswold Haven, 
and Miss Henrietta Cram, daughter of the 
late Henry Cram, were married in Trinity 
Chapel, on Sat., 6 Feb., Bishop Tuttle, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Dr. W. H. Vibbert, offi- 
ciating. Maid of honor, Miss Charlotte A. 
Cram. Bridesmaids, Miss Ethel Cram, Miss 
Marian A. Haven. Best man, Mr. Gordon 
Fellows. Ushers, Mr. James Barnes, Mr. 
Richard S. Palmer, Mr. F. Bronson Win- 
throp, Mr. Grafton Cushing. Present were 
Mrs, Peabody, Miss Lucy Frelinghuysen, 
Miss Bessie Davis, Dr. and Mrs. Polk, Mr. 
and Mrs. E, Schermerhorn, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Nelson Borland, Mr. and Mrs. George B. 
DeForest, Mr. and Mrs. Jennings, Captain 
and Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Van Rensselaer, Mr. 
and Mrs, George Griswold, Mr. and Mrs, 


W. Gray, Miss Martin, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Griswold Haven, Jr., Mr. Frank Griswold, 
Mr. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Mr. Frederic 
Frelinghuysen, Mr. George Griswold, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Sloan, Mr. 
Thomas Cushing, Miss Edith Cushing, Mrs. 
Lloyd Bryce, Miss Bryce, Mrs. Henry T. 
Sloane, Mrs. Frank K. Sturgis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster, Mr. J. Borden 
Harriman, Mrs. Stanford White, Mrs. Cad- 
walader, Miss Wetmore, Mrs. Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. Edward N. 
Bulkley, Mr. E. C. Moller, Mr. Egerton 
L. Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webster, 
Mrs. James Barnes, Miss Barnes, Miss Pom- 
eroy, the Misses Webb, Dr. Emerson and 
Mr. and Mrs, Alexandre. 
Strong-Lefferts.—Mr. Selah Brewster 
Strong, son of Mr. Thomas S, Strong, and 
Miss May Lefferts, daughter of Mr. Frederic 
Lefferts, will be married in Grace Church 
this afternoon. Maid of honor, Miss Eliza- 
beth Lefferts. Bridesmaids, Miss Caro Re- 
voule, Miss Alice Robert, Miss Edna Ben- 
nett, Miss Harriette Biddle, Miss Adele 
Katte, Miss Helen Lefferts, Miss Elsie Lef- 
ferts, Miss Edith de Russy. Best man, Mr. 
Thomas Shepard Strong. Ushets, Mr. James 
P. Strong, Mr. Arthur Strong, Mr. Eugene 
S. Willard, Mr. Clarence Storm, Mr. Wil- 
liam F- Beekman, Mr. Bache Bleecker, Mr. 


Richard Lawrence, Mr. F. Raymond Lef- | 


ferts, Jr. 

Van Rensselaer-Coffin.— Mr. Lindsay 
Van Rensselaer, son of Dr. John J. Van 
Rensselaer, and Miss Lolita Coffin, daughter 
of Mr. Joseph Wilbur Coffin, were married 
in Christ Church, New Brighton, S. I., son 
Wed., 10 Feb. Archdeacon George ID. 
Johnson, officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Sadie Coffin. Bridesmaids, Miss Florence 
Van Rensselaer, Miss Mabel Shaw, Miss 
Wells, Miss Lois Swan, Miss Isabel James, 
Miss Daisy Shepard, Miss Frances Archbold. 
Best man, Mr. A. Cortland Van Rensselaer. 
Ushers, Mr. Charles A. Van Rensselaer, Mr. 
Henry Coffin, Mr. E. Norman Nichols, Mr. 
John Boyd, Mr. Beverly Robinson, Mr. 
Reginald Bonner and Mr. Ernest Thompson. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Follett-Van Alen.—Mr. Harry Follet 
and Miss Alfrida Van Alen, daughter of 
Mr. W. H. Van Alen, will be married in 
the First Baptist Church, Wed., 17 Feb. 

Schermerhorn-Coster.—Mr. Alfred 
Schermerhorn and Miss Elsie Coster, daugh- 
ter of the late Charles R. Coster, will be 
married in Grace Church, Tue., 16 Mar. 

Wainwright-Peabody.—Mr. John T. 
Wainwright and Miss Anna Rutherford Pea- 
body, daughter of Mr. Arthur J, Peabody, 
will be married in Calvary Church, Mon., 12 
Apr. 


DIED 


Scott.—Suddenly, 2 Feb., Charles Thayer 
Scott. 

Tailor.—Suddenly, at his home, 47 W. 
73d St., 4 Feb., 1897, Frederic Taylor, in 
his 60th year. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


Beadleston.—Mrs. Henry Beadleston, at 
home, Tue., 16 Feb., at 32 W. 36th St. 

Lee.—Mrs. Charles H. Lee, at home, 
Thus., at 5 Gramercy Park. 

Thompson.—Mrs. W. Prall Thompson, 
at home, Fri., at 19 W. 12th St. 

Welling.—Mrs. Charles H. Welling, at 
home, Tues., until Lent, at 46 Park Ave. 

Wickes. — Mrs. Thomas Parmelee Wickes, 
at home, Weds., at the Marie Antoinette, 
66th St. and Boulevard, 


. 


DINNERS 


Astor.— Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
gave a dinneron Wed., 3 Feb. Present 
were former Governor and Mrs. Levi P. Mor- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mr. 
and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. W. Watts Sher- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin, Mr and 
Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
L. Baylies, Miss Helen Morton, Miss Van 
Alen, Miss Blight, Mrs. Astor, Miss Brice, 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, Count Sierstorpff, 
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Mr. James D’W. Cutting, Mr. Lispenard 
Stewart and Mr. Center Hitchcock. 

Babcock.— Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. 
Babcock will give a dinner Tue., 16 Feb., 
at 636 Fifth Ave. 

Depew.—Mr. Chauncey M. Depew will 
give a dinner Thu., 18 Feb., at his residence, 
43 W. 54th St. 

Iselin.—Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Iselin gave 
a dinner last week at their residence, 9 E. 
26th St. 

James.—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur James 
gave a dinner of eighteen last week in honor 
of Mr. W. Francis and Miss Helen Page at 
their residence, 92 Park Ave. 

Rhinelander —Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Rhinelander gave a dinner Wed., 3 Feb., at 
their residence, 32 E. 39th St. Present were 
Mr. and Mes. Geraldyn Redmond, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton Fish Kean,-Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry C. Emmet, Mr. McRa Livingston, 
Miss Elizabeth Livingston and Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnston dePeyster. 

Watson.—Mr. and Mrs, John H. Wat- 
son gave a dinner 3 Feb., at their residence, 
671 Fifth Ave. Present were Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Wesley Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Graham Dunn, Col. and Mrs. Gillespie, 
Mr. and Mrs. Salem H. Wales, Gen. and 
Mrs. Butterfield, Mr. and Mrs. Stokes, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Bloodgood, Mr, H. B. 
Stokes and Mrs. Hatch. 


LUNCHEONS 
Butterfield.—Mrs. Frederic Butterfield 


gave a luncheon Tue., 9 Feb., in honor of 
Miss Evelyn Sloane. 

Davis.—Mrs. Fellowes Davis gave a 
iuncheon on Thu., 4 Feb,, at her residence, 
57 W. 48th St. 

Reynal.—Mrs. Jules Reynal gave a large 
luncheon last week at her residence, 263 
Mad. Ave. 

Roebling.—Mrs. Washington A. Roeb- 
ling gave a luncheon last week at the Wal- 
dorf in honor of Mrs. John A. Logan, of 
Washington. Present were Mrs. Garrett A. 
Hobart, wife of the Vice-President-elect ; 
Mrs, E. C. Greeley, of Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Charles Francis, of Troy, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Dovilus Morrison, of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Mrs, Robert Stockton, Mrs. F. S. Stryker 
and Mrs. Charles Greene, of New Jersey ; 
Mrs. Todd Helmuth, president of Sorosis ; 
Mrs, E. M. Scudder, Mrs. T. C. Crawford, 
Mrs. Trautmann, Mrs. Charles R. Flint, 
Mrs, Raymond Kidder, Mrs. Daniel Butter- 
field, Mrs. Esther Hermann, Mrs. Theodore 
Sutro, Mrs. George F. Werts and Mrs. E.C. 
Tooker. 

Westervelt.—Mrs. John C. Westervelt 
gave a luncheon last week at her residence, 7 
W. soth St. Present were Mrs. J. Fred 
Pierson, Mrs. Walter Rutherford, Mrs. Vic- 
tor Newcombe, Mrs. R. Ogden Doremus, 
Mrs. John Gilford, Mrs. Daniel T. Worden, 
Mrs, John A. Zerega, Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. 
Edward Patterson, Mrs. Ruperti, Mrs, Ben- 
jamin S. Church, Mrs. William Tillinghast, 
Mrs. Jonathan Thorn, Mrs. Edward A. 
Wickes, Mrs. Peckham, Miss Lillie Gra- 
ham, Mrs. Riggs, Miss Mitchell, Miss Her- 
ford and Mrs. Henry G. Piffard. 


DANCES 


Bronson.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bron- 
son gave a dance last week at their residence, 
174 Mad. Ave. , Present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mr.and Mis. John 
Jacob Astor, Mr. J. J. Van Alen, Miss 
Van Alen, Mr. and Mrs. E, L. Baylies, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin, Miss Bab- 
ock, Miss Adelaide Spofford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogden Mills, Mr. Robert Van Cortlandt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. F. Townsend 
Martin, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Rhinelander Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, the Misses Van Rensselaer, 
Mr. Alfonso de Navarro, Miss Madeline 
Cutting, Miss Fair, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper 
Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs, Victor Sorchan, Mr. 
E. L. Winthrop, Mr. Columbus Baldwin, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, and Mr. 
Hamilton Cary. 

Martin.— Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin 
gave a fancy dress ball last evening at the 
Waldorf. Those who danced in the quadrille 
d’ honneur arranged by Mrs. Astor were Mrs. 





Orme Wilson, Mr. Henry Lehr, Mrs. Lee 
Tailer, Mr, Craig Wadsworth, Mr. J. 
Townsend Martin, Miss Gerry, Mr. Lis- 
penard Stewart, Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mr. 
Center Hitchcock, Miss Lena Morton, Mr. 
f - Van Alen, Miss Madeline Cutting, Mr. 

obert Van Cortlandt, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
Mr. J. J. Astor, Mrs. Bradley Martin. 
The minuet arranged by Mrs. Edmund L. 
Baylies will be danced by Mrs, Ogden Mills, 
Mr. Worthington Whitehouse, Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs. Henry T. 
Sloane, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. James 
T. D. Lanier, Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, Miss 
Van Rensselaer, Miss Evelyn Burden, Miss 
Alice Blight, Mr. Edward Crowninshield, 
Mr, Frederic N. Watress, Mr Winthrop 
Rutherford, Mr. James Eustis, Mr. Herbert 
D. Robbins, Mr. Francis C. Bishop, Mr. 
Craig Wadsworth. 

The third dance, arranged by Mrs. Fred- 
erick Bronson, had among its dancers Miss 
Bronson, Miss Adele Spofford, Miss Bab- 
cock, Mr, Alfonso De Navarro, Mr. James 
De Wolf Cutting, Mr. Baldwin. The 
cotillon was led by Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr. 

Wednesday Cotillon.—At the Wednes- 
day cotillon which took place on 3 Feb. in 
Sherry’s ballroom, the guests were received 
by Mrs. Algernon Sydney Sullivan, Mrs. 
Oliver Livingston Jones, Mrs. William S. 
Livingston, Mrs. Samuel Spencer, Mr. Wil- 
iam Trenholm, Mrs. Robert Nicol, Mrs. 
John B. Lawrence, The cotillon was led 
by Mr. Alexander Hadden. Present were 
Mr. and Mrs. W, L, Trenholm, Dr. and 
Mrs. William M, Polk, Dr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Livingston Jones, Mrs. J. Harvie Dew, Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Spencer, Mr. and Mrs, H. 
B. Laidlaw, Colonel H. C. Corbin, U.S. A.; 
Mrs. George Howard Marvin, Mrs, Algernon 
Sydney Sullivan, Mrs. Jefferson Davis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Mr. Alex- 
ander M. Hadden, Lieutenant Harry M. 
Hodges, U, 8, N.g Mr. W. de H. Washing- 
ton, Mr. Heth Lorton, Mr. George Bolling 
Lee, Gouverneur Morris, Mr. George Gordon 
Battle, Mr, George Dana White, General 
and Mrs, T, M. Logan and Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Fillmore Hyde. 


INTIMATIONS 


Burden.—Mr. and Mrs. James Aber- 
crombie Burden, Jr., have leased, with the 
privilege of buying, Massena, the estate of 
the late John L. Aspinwall, at Barrytown. 
The property contains about three hundred 
acres, with a river front of three-quarters of a 
mile. 

Whitney.—Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney will return from Japan the latter 
part ot this month or the first of March, 
when they will take a house in E. 54th 
St. 


CLUBS 


Fortnightly Mascot Club.—The Mas- 
cot Club met last week at the residence of 
Mrs. Henry C. Valentine, 13 E. 36th St. 
Mr Anton Hegner, "cellist, Miss Marguerite 
Lemon, Mrs. Gerritt Smith, Mr. Perry 
Averill, vocalists, Mr. Albert Lockwood, 
pianist, entertained the guests. Present were 
Mrs. H. C. Tinker, Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry L. Burnett, Mrs. Newbold 
Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. James H. Beek- 
man, Mrs. James Tolfree, Miss ‘Tolfree, 
Mis. J. Muhlenberg Bailey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Auguste Montant, Mrs, Jules A. Montant, 
Mr. and Mrs. Myles Standish, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Frederic Tams, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph La- 
rocque, Jr.; Miss Duer, Mrs. Stanford White 
and Miss Kemp. 

Knickerbocker Sewing Class met at 
the residence of Mrs. Henry T. Buell, 17 
Fifth Ave. 17 Feb. the meeting will be 
at the house of Mrs. Westervelt, 7 W. soth 
St., and 24 Feb. at the house of Mrs. Rob- 
ert Thompson, 5 E. 534 St. 

Mid-winter Club.—The first meeting 
of this club, which was to have been 9 Feb., 
will go over to the second date, 23 Feb. 
This will be a musicale, and the arrange- 
ments are under the care of the following 
members: Mr. William D. Dutton, Mr. 
William Edgar Shepherd, Mrs, J. Mublen- 
berg Bailey, Mrs. Frederic Sheldon, Mrs. 
Edgar Lyman Short, Mrs. Westervelt, Mrs. 
Grenville Winthrop, Mrs. John Jay White, 





Jr., Mrs. John di Zerega, Mr. Theodorus 
B. Woolsey, Mr. James B. Townsend and 
Mr. Hamilton B. Tompkins. 

Saturday Night Euchre Club will 
hold its next meeting on Sat., at the house 
of Mrs. Robert V. McKim, 32 W. 58th 
St. 

Saturday Night Amateur Musicale 
Clubs.—Next meeting will be held at the 
residence of Miss Goodridge, 250 Fifth Ave. 
The string quartet, represented by Miss Em- 
ily Delafield, first violin ; Miss Goodridge, 
second violin, Miss Elizabeth Allen and Mr. 
Harmes will play. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


St Valentine’s Kettledrum.—Will be 
held at Sherry’s on 13 Feb., in aid of the 
Samaritan Home for the Aged. Mrs. James 
Hurry is the president of the home, and the 
managers are Mrs. J. Andariese, Miss Beach, 
Mrs. John N. Beekman, Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, Mrs. J. Benkard, Mrs. H. G. 
Chapman, Mrs. Howland Davis, Mrs. Wil- 
liam P. Douglas, Mrs. H. Reiman Duval, 
Mrs. Newboldt Leroy Edgar, Mrs. H. L. 
Griggs, Mrs. H. J. Hayden, Mrs. William 
Herbert, Mrs. J. J. Higginson, Mrs, Richard 
Irvin, Mrs. Foxhall Keene, Mrs. G. H. 
Kent, Mrs. Kinnicutt, Mrs. John D. Lyon, 
Mrs. Henry G. McVicker, Miss Margaret 
Middleton, Mrs. G. A. Parsons, Mrs. Benja- 
min Perkins, Mrs. C. L. Perkins, Mrs. W. 
Kintzing Post, Mrs. Theodore P. Ralli, Mrs. 
Robert J. Remsen, Miss Remsen, Mrs. J. 
F. Schenck, Mrs, Edwards Spencer, Miss 
Townsend, Miss Emily Van Amringe, Mrs. 
Alexander S. Webb, Mrs. William C. 
Whitney and Mrs. J. M. Woodbury. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul.—Arriving 30 Jan., Mr. and 
Mrs. E. S. Bedford, Mr. and Mrs. Homer 
Davenport, Mr. G. D. Forster, Miss M. L. 
Forster, Mr. and Mrs, E. S. Gardner, Dr. 
James N. Jenne, Mrs. Jenne, Mr. Fred 
Nesbitt, Mr. G. F. Nesbitt, Prince Albert 
Radziwill, Princess Radziwill, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tom Randolph and children. 

Trave.—Sailing 2 Feb, Mr. Chas. J. 
Allen, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Elisworth and 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Rannie. 

St. Paul.—Sailing Wed., 3 Feb., Mr. 
and Mrs. Sydney J. Colford and children, 
Mr. G. Du Maurier, Miss Emmet, Mr. and 
Mrs. Augustus B. Field, Miss Field, Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne, Mr. and Mrs, Eastman 
Johnson, Miss L. Milmo, Mr. Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. 
Torrey, Mr. Gerald Torrey, Mr. Trimble, 
Hon. L, A. Watics. 

Britannic.—Sailing Wed., 3 Feb., Mr. 
Addison H. Arnold, Mr. and Mrs. Joho 
Arundel, Dr. Edward Byrne, Dr. H. Claflin, 
Mrs, Claflin, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Page, 
Mr. J. E. Redmond, M.P.; Mr. and Mrs, 
E. J. Stratton. 

ulda.—Sailing Sat., 6 Feb., Mr. and 
Mrs. William Prescott Allen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer Garnsey, Mrs. F. R. Townsend, Mr, 
Henry Osborn Taylor, Col. and Mrs, Theo- 
dore Yates. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. ; 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 

before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 750 


questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 
office. 
828. Skirt with Jacket Bodice. To 


L. K.—Will you kindly suggest what kind 
of a skirt (if any) I shall get to wear with 
jacket bodice of velvet like enclosed sample. 
I want a smart gown for calling and have a 
bodice of this velvet but have no skirt, 





What do you think of red cloth to match 
velvet ? Vogue says red is to be a very fash- 
ionable color. Will you also suggest a vest 
for bodice ? and do you not think the cut on 
cover of Vogue, dated 14 Jan., 1897, a good 
model to copy? What color and of what 
material should the vest be? If you do not 
approve of my sample will you please suggest 
something suitable. I am just twenty. 

The only kind of skirt that would be 
pretty to wear with material like your sam- 
ple, is one of red cloth, exactly matching it 
in shade. The vest should be of white chif- 
fon or mousseline de soie, made in very fine 
accordion plaits. The model on cover of 
Vogue 14 Jan., would be a very good one 
for you, as the jacket there is of velvet, faced 
back with white satin, the vest chiffon and 
the collar white ribbon. Your sample will 
make a very suitable visiting gown for a girl 
of your age, if not too elaborately made, 


829. (1) Chatelaines—Odd Waists. 
To C. Minneapolis. — Will you kindly inform 
me if gray silver belt and chatelaine are to be 
worn this spring. 

(2 Also if skirt sample of black goods 
enclosed is suitable to wear with odd bodices, 
such as shirt waists, etc. Plain materials 
do not look well on me. 

(3) Do you think the green sample is 
good style for gown? 

(1) To be in the fashion means that one 
should conform to certain general rules which 
change more or less from season to season. 
It does not mean that one should wear noth- 
ing that everyone else is not wearing, or 
have no individuality in dress. If you have 
a handsome silver belt and chatelaine, wear 
them by all means, One sees both silver 
and gold chatelaines worn. If they are in- 
trinsically valuable they are good form. But 
they are not common enough to be what is 
ordinarily termed fashionable. 

(2) The black sample that you enclose is 
of too elaborate material to be worn with 
shirt waists, for which one should wear cloth, 
serge, or, if plain material is not becoming to 
you, a rough cheviot. The smartest skirts 
for shirt waists are of linen, which comes 
now in a variety of patterns made to look 
exactly like cloth so that one gets the effect 
without the weight and heat of cloth. And 
they may be laundered. Odd waists and 
skirts have entirely gone out of fashion. but 
you might havea skirt of the black material, 
with a little fancy boléro jacket with which 
you could wear different bodices. 

(3) The green sample is good style, and 
would make a very pretty gown. 


830. Size of Card. To N. M. M.— 
What is the correct size for a calling card for 
a girl of nineteen ? 

The size of one’s card is a matter of taste. 
The card most used at present is three and 
one-half inches long and two and one-half 
inches wide. Smaller cards, being easier to 
carry, are often used. A pretty size in a 
small card is three inches long and two inches 
wide. 


(2) The answer above given (1), substan- 
tially covers this question. Whenever you 
call you leave your card and two of your hus- 
band's. If you have been invited to a luncheon 
ora card party composed wholly of women, 
and you make a call subsequently, you do it 
for civility’s sake and not solely on the theory 
that you are paying back a specific courtesy 
extended you. ll social intercourse is of 
necessity largely on the give and take prin- 
ciple; but there is no reason whatever why a 
woman who has been invited to a luncheon 
party of women, should in making a civil 
call subsequently not hand in her husband's 
cards. In an invitation toa luncheon there 
is certainly no idea of ignoring the husband 
for the time, nor of having a few hours of 
temporary divorce established, nor would ac- 
cepting such an invitation by the wife under 
any theory compel her to repudiate her hus- 
band by any act or implication when calling 
subsequently, 








Notices of any kind, and all cor- 
respondence; should be addressed, 
Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and not personally. 
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OLD DOMINION LINERS 


sail daily at 3 P. M. (Saturdays 4 P. M.) from Pier 26, N. R., for OLD POINT COMFORT and NORFOLK (where connection is made for 
VIRGINIA BEACH), arriving at Old Point Wharf directly in front of the great hotels, THE CHAMBERLIN and THE HYGEIA, early the 
following forenoon and Norfolf an hour later. 





The staunch and handsomely equipped 


Send for exquisitely illustrated book ‘* Glimpses of Colonial Days.”’ 


W. L. GUILLAUDEJU, V. P. and Traffic Manager. 


The handsomest book ever issued on this interesting region. 


Old Dominion S. S. Co., Pier 26, N. R., New York 


Old Point Comfort 
aa Virginia Beach 


Are charming spots climatically and socially for 


A Lenten Outing 
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M. JENKINS, 


297 Fifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 
WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT | 
‘*PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” | 


Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
on application. 
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‘Both Liquid and Powder. 


(use twice a week), 
best results. 





A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents 


for postage, 
York City. 


‘IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR | 


For Gray or Bleached Hair. 


Clean, odorless, lasting. It 
does not contain an atom of 
poisonous matter, will not stain 
the scalp, and baths do not af- 
) fect it; = does curling 
4 nor crimping Incomparable 
Aa for the Beak on account of 
t its durability i cleanliness. 
Seven colors cover all shades. 
Price, $1.50 and $3.00, 


No. 1. Black. 
No. 2. Dark 
Rrown,. 
No. 3. Me- 
dium Brown, 


No, 5. Light 
Chestnut. 


No. 7. Ash 
Blonde. 
We make ap- 
plications 3 
specialty and assure privacy. 





Samples of hair colored free of charge. 


| 292 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Between 30th and 31st Sts. (take eleva‘or). 





fair Women 


from Yi ogue 


| 4 collection of portraits of ladies originally 
| published i in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $3.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 


Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hatt & RuckEt, Wholesale Druggists, New 





CALVE 
SAYS: 
“The genuine J ‘nae meal ae s 














a Extract has ey we ers ~ 
me. I use it constantly, an myse 

much benefited enti. It aids diges- 
tion, tones the system, and makes me 
strong enough to withstand the great 
nervous strain occasioned by my pro- 


fessional duties.” EMMA CALVE. 


Ask forthe Genuine Jonann Hore's Matt Exraact 
ALL OTHERS ARE WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 


| 
| 








In every package a bottle of liquid Sozodont | HIGHEST AWARD 
(use daily), a box of fine Sozodont powder | 
No other dentifrice so complete,‘so safe, so certain to give the | 


World’s Columbian Exposition. 
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MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 





Shetland, Homespun, 
Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats, 


(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 


HIGGINS & 
SEITER 


FINE CHINA, RICH 
CUT GLASS. 
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: Intending purchasers cannot afford to be without 

our large illustrated catalogue No.7 F. Cost» 

{© vou nothing and may save you time and money. 
Shall we send it to you? 

‘ 170 Bellevue Avenue, $ 50-54 West 224 Street, ' 
Newport, R. 1. ? New-Vork. ‘ 
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A FEBRUARY REVERIE—BERMUDA OR FLORIDA, OR——? 
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Aid a brilliant short-story writer recently to the 
S author of the series of papers published on this 
page: “Are you not taking things too seri- 
ously and wasting too much sympathy upon the 
girls? We cannot deny the existence of love, even 
admitting with Schopenhauer that it is but a carnal 
impulse having its origin in the wish to live. It is 
part of nature’s scheme to lure—to set decoys—how 
could she catch the girls else? Sometimes the decoy 
wears the sugar-coat of sentimentality. If disillusion 
and bitterness follow, that is not nature’s fault ; it 
is a result of conditions of our own creating.’” 


The protests which appear in these papers are not 
in the line of denying the existence of sexual attrac- 
tion, but in condemnation of all the false and cruelly 
misleading sentimentality with which poets, novelists 
and dramatists surround love, so that its real nature 
is not apprehended—the fact that it is “nature's 


The result of this false teaching is that only through 
painful personal experience do the average unthink- 
ing young man and young woman come to realize 
that Cupid is a romantic myth. 


It is indeed true that if ¢¢ disillusion and bitterness 
follow that is not nature's fault; it is a result of 
conditions of our own creating.’’ It is precisely 
against these ‘‘conditions’’ of romantic falsehood 
that a stand is taken here. A matter-of-fact pre- 
sentation of love from the only true standpoint, that 


nt 





decoy,’’ as the critic expresses it, being obscured. 








of nature, would lack all the elements of charm 
characteristic of love as portrayed by novelist and 
playwright ; but the former, though most unromantic, 
would have the supreme merit of being the very truth 
and not ‘*a lure, a decoy.’’ Is there any particular 
virtue in feeding girls on Prince Charming fancies, 
which may amuse them for the years preceding mar- 
riage, to have them find out for themselves that the 
golden wedding circlet dissipates the rosy clouds of 
romance, so-called, and that henceforth they must 
face the prosaic truth of love according to nature 
not the novelist? Is it not criminal, rather, to en- 
courage girls to believe pretty fables about so vital 
a matter? An observer of wide experience not 
long ago publicly deplored the fact that girls, as a 
rule, gather all their ideas of love from novels, with 
the result that when the exacting and unromantic 
experiences of wedded life befall them their lives are 
embittered. 


‘¢ Wasting too much sympathy on girls?*’ No 
effort to spare any human creature from the anguish 
of disillusionment in a matter of such acute personal 
concern as love can be properly characterized as a 
waste of sympathy. Convention and the story-tellers 
teach the girl false doctrine ; and although it may be 
as the voice of one crying in a wilderness of indiffer- 
ence or hostility to plead that truth according to na- 
ture displace the lies of the poet, still will the voice 
cry although none may heed. She who pleads for 
truth, however, will not always plead in vain. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He evil effect of employing children to 
collect funds, even for bona fide and 
meritorious philanthropic objects, was 

exemplified recently in the case of a pretty, 
well-dressed boy of eleven, whose appearance 
and attractive manners would insure him at- 


tention in any grade of society. The child of 
respectable parents in comfortable circum- 
stances, he chanced some months ago into a 
fair held at the Madison Square Garden in 
behalf of St. Benedict's Home for Colored 
Orphans at Rye. Some one in attendance 
asked the little fellow—who, by the way, 
assumed the alias of James McCann—to col- 
lect funds for the Home from his friends. 
James so diligently applied himself to the task 
that he secured a small medal in recognition 
of his enterprise. 

* 

* * 

That finished his connection with fund col- 
lecting for the Home. It apparently occurred 
to the wide awake youth that his ability to 
coax funds out of pocket-books might be 
applied to the advantage of James McCann. 
Accordingly he continued to plead for St. 
Benedict’s Home, and to exhibit the little 
medal as a guarantee of his good faith. His 
operations could not, of course, remain a mat- 
ter of secrecy, and the news of unauthorized 
collectings came to the knowledge of the 
church officials and the matter was placed in 
the hands of the police. That was months 
ago. Still the elusive James continued to 
obtain money under false pretences, and al- 
though he could not possibly have known that 
detectives were on his track, he escaped detec- 
tion and went on enriching his little pockets. 
In a, for him, evil hour, he set about his usual 
task in a certain large building, where there 
are many offices, his attractive appearance, 
seeming honesty and gentle manners winning 
both admiration and silver. A malign fate 
guided him to the office of an official of the 
very St. Benedict’s Church he pretended to 
represent. His exposure followed, and upon 
investigation he was found to have assumed the 
name James McCann, his rightful name being 
a distinguished English one. The family, con- 
sisting of three girls beside the father and 
mother, were naturally cruelly mortified and 
amazed at the rascally precociousness of the 
son and brother. A disgraced family, and an 
amiable little boy tempted to thievery, the 
result of an irresponsible child being set the 
task originally of collecting money for a 
worthy object. It is to be hoped that the 
Charity Organization Society or the Gerry 
Society will put an end to this matter of chil- 
dren collecting money on the public highway 
for ** fresh air’’ and all other funds, however 
meritorious, 

* 
* * 

It looks as though France would be the 
first country to seriously attempt checking the 
tendency of population the world over to drift 
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to the cities. This evil which has been de- 
plored by statesmen in every country, has 
seemed without remedy, since the people in 
this day cannot be remanded to serfdom and 
even if a government were to offer bounties to 
agriculturists who would remain upon their 
farms it is not conceivable that the daughters 
and sons could be persuaded to forego the 
excitements and diversions of town life which 
are within reach of the poorest. It is rumored 
that it was recently proposed by some French 
representatives that any young man who 
agreed to devote ten years to agricultural 
pursuits would be required to serve but one 
year instead of something like seven in the 
army. If this measure is adopted it ought to 
be an attractive bait to young Frenchmen 
whose service is compulsory and likely to carry 
them to China or Madagascar or wherever 
national vanity may dictate. 
* 

A report read at the annual meeting of the 
American Jewish Historical Society, at Balti- 
more, on 28 January, will probably occasion 
some surprise to those who are always insisting 
that the Jew is crowding the Gentile out of 
commerce and the industries. The total Jew- 
ish population in the United States is only 
500,000, the accessions both by natural in- 
crease and by immigration since 1842 being 
456,300. Among the 69,500,000 Gentiles 
who constitute the rest of the population, there 
ought to be at least half a million capable of 
seeing that the Gentile has a fair representation 
in the trades and industries. 


* 
* * 


An amusing instance of a strike is re- 
ported from Paris, the actors in this stand 
for the rights of labor being’ the cats 
in the military storehouses, whose business 
it is to keep the stores from the depre- 
dations of the foraging mouse. It appears 
that the cats are deserting in large numbers, 
reports to that effect being sent in from thou- 
sands of storehouses. The disaffection of the 
cats is caused by meagre diet, the Ministry of 
War setting aside only half a cent a day for 
the feeding of each cat. Pussies on a strike ! 

* 

Not so long ago there were in all the shops 
for the most part highly distressing collections 
of ‘thand’’-painted objects, varying from 
tawdry sachets to hideous screens and wall- 
hangings ; and the idea was industriously cul- 
tivated by vendors of colors and publishers of 
decorative journals, as well as ‘‘art’’ teach- 
ers, that *‘ painted by hand’’ had an appre- 
ciable market value, however crude the result. 
Cruel disillusionment befell many thousands 
of commercially ambitious but art-ignorant 
people. From a recent real estate report it 
appears that really good applied art has no 
commercial value, although it has been the 
general impression that more or less costly and 
meritorious decorative work, such as frescoes, 
added to the value of a house in proportion 
to their merit and the standing of the artist. 
It appears, however, that individualism asserts 
itself most emphatically as to wall and ceiling 
decoration when it comes to the purchase of 
a house. No allowance is made for frescoes 
that run away up into the thousands ; bare 
walls command quite as good a selling price. 
Decorations to my especial taste is the decla- 
ration of the house purchaser. 
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HER ANSWER 


BY TOM HALL 


Ieutenant Jack Osborne, of Uncle Sam’s 
i: cavalry, was ushered into the presence 
of Miss Violet Buchanan by a butler 
who was, too evidently, smiling. The whole 
world knew that Jack loved her; and every 
one knew, when he went on leave after two 
years of hard service on the plains, that he 
would go straight to New York and propose 
to her. That was the plan he had made when 
he graduated at West Point, and during the 
Jast waltz at the graduation hop he had frankly 
told her of it. 

Society was in considerably more doubt as 
to her attitude in the matter. That she liked 
Jack immensely there could be no possible 
doubt. Who did not? He was handsome, 
smart, gallant and manly, and had a small 
income besides his pay. But she was a girl 
who was really rich; and being beautiful, 
amiable and accomplished, there was hardly 
any limit to her possibilities in marriage. In- 
deed, it would seem like throwing her away 
to wed her to a mere second lieutenant of cav- 
alry in an army that was without even the re- 
mote prospect of a war. On the other hand, 
however, Violet was known to have character 
enough to marry whom she wished. Nor 
would she be guided by caprice. Her accept- 
ance of a man might be regarded as the great- 
est compliment that could be paid him. 

No one understood this feature of the situa- 
tion better than Jack Osborne did. As he 
would have said himself: ‘*She would solve 
his personal equation ; and if she were satis- 
fied with the result she would accept him, 
otherwise not.’ And this was an encourag- 
ing view to take, for it showed him there was 
at least a possible chance for him—perhaps a 
good one. There was only one thing that 
worried him, and that was a matter he could 
have lied out of, or at least concealed. But 
deception was neither to Jack’s liking nor to 
his nature. He wanted to be on absolutely 
fair and square terms with his wife that was to 
be, and he did not want a secret on either 
side. So he had resolved to confess to this 
one little indiscretion. 

‘¢ Miss Buchanan,’’ he began, after the 
usual interchange of society greetings. ‘I 
have not come here to make a compaign of 
strategy. A cavalry charge is much more to 
my liking—and so here goes. I love you. 
Will you marry me? But don’t answer, 
please, just yet. I want to tell you of just 
one thing before you make up your mind., It 
is not in the line of the usual confessions of a 
man of the world, for I have never been very 
much of a man of that kind. It’s just a silly 
scrape I got into, thoughtlessly, and you will 
have to help me out, if by any good fortune 
your answer should happen to be yes.” 

‘¢ Well,’ said Miss Buchanan, lifting her 
dark arched eyebrows inquiringly. 

¢¢ Tt isthis,’’ continued Lieutenant Osborne. 
*¢I am not at all a Don Juan and I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve ever been tempted to kiss many girls. 
But I was sitting in my bachelor quarters one 
day last summer reading She Stoops to Con- 
quer. While I was meditating on the idiocy 
of a fellow who could be gallant enough to 
kiss a serving maid, but who was a bashful 
booby among ladies of his own station in the 
world, the door was opened and my week's 
washing delivered. Now my washing is done 

(Continued on page 86) 























TWO VIEWS OF HER COATFRONT 
(See Whispers on another page ) 
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(Continued from page 84) 
by Mrs. O’ Donnell of our post, and it is de- 
livered by her daughter Nora; and Nora is 
a girl of nineteen or twenty. She is pretty 
in her way, modest and what is of more im- 
portance, spotlessly neat and clean. I must 
confess that to a man who had been in the far 
west for almost two years she was something 
of a temptation. But she had been delivering 
my washing thus for two months and the idea 
of kissing her or of even speaking an unneces- 
sary word to her had never before crossed my 
mind. Nor would such a thought have 
occurred to me then but for that con- 
founded play I had just been reading—and I 





SAID MISS BUCHANAN 


‘6 WELL,” 


must say that in opposition to the rest of the 
English speaking world I wish the gifted au- 
thor of it had never been born. For you see 
even at this late day he is the author, also, of 
my miserable predicament. Well, be that as 
it may, the idea occurred to me and I put it 
into execution at once—that is, I put my arm 
around Nora’s waist and kissed her. She 
blushed, struggled and screamed and fell into 
a chair weeping. I must confess that I was 
surprised—and that I was ashamed. I began 
to apologize, feeling most awfully uncomfort- 
able, when, on looking up, I saw the first 
Sergeant of our troop scowling at me from the 
doorway. It dawned upon me at once that 
they were lovers, that the Sergeant was fright- 
fully angry and that the only thing that re- 
strained him from attacking me was my official 


rank. He was too good a soldier to forget 
that. In fact there is no better soldier in our 
regiment, and from Colonel to youngest 


recruit, Sergeant Jackson is universally liked 
and respected. Personally I would not have 
done him an injury for the world, and I would 
not have him think me anything but a friend. 
Indeed, my influence with the men would be 
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badly injured if Sergeant Jackson and I did 
not get along well together. So I resolved to 
have a talk with the Sergeant and try to 
smooth things over. 

***Go out, Nora,’ said I, gently to the 
weeping girl. ‘Go home to your mother. 
Now Sergeant, just step in a moment.’ He 
did so. 

‘* «Sergeant,’ I said, ‘you undoubtedly saw 
the little incident that just occurred here?’ 

*« «TI did, sir,” he answered, respectfully, but 
shortly and a trifle savagely. 

*«« Well, I wish to assure you that such a 
thing has never occurred before, and I give 
you my word of honor never shall again. The 
fact is I was reading a miserable play that 
brought the idea to my mind. I make this 
explanation, as possibly Nora and you are 
something to each other.’ 

‘*¢¢ We are, sir,” he answered. 

‘« « Sweethearts—engaged ?’ I ventured. 

*¢¢ We are man and wife,’ he said. 

«¢ «Well, if he had knocked me over the 
head with the butt end of a carbine I could 
not have been more astonished. Worse and 
more of it! I would want to kill a man who 
would kiss my wife, and I had no doubt he 
wanted to perform that same delicate surgical 
operation for me. 

‘¢ «Your wife!’ I gasped in astonishment. 

««« Yes, sir—married last night, sir, very 
quietly— Colonel's permission,’ he answered. 

‘*Not only his wife, but his bride of a day! 
What could I do? Discipline, army regula- 
tions, my rank prevented my offering him a 
proper personal satisfaction, and I sincerely 
wished all this was not the case, for I felt that 
I deserved a good thrashing at his hands. 

** « Sergeant,’ said I, ‘you are a bold man, 
and soam I. I know that we ought to fight. 
Army disciplire, which we have both sworn 
to maintain, prevents that. There is also to 
be taken into consideration the fact that I 
meant no harm to any one, certainly not to 
you, for I did not know you and Nora were 
married, or even sweethearts, for that matter. 
But I apologize to you and I want to make 
fair and square reparation so that we may get 
along together as men who respect each other.” 

«¢« Now I'll make this proposition. When 
I marry it shall be with the understanding that 
you are to kiss my wife just once.’ 

‘« Well, the Sergeant accepted the proposi- 
tion. And that is the predicament I am in. 
If you marry me you will have to let the Ser- 
geant kiss you—just once, and on the cheek, 
for that is where I kissed Nora. Now what is 
your answer?”’ 

Miss Buchanan blushed and looked mod- 
estly but almost laughingly at the floor. 

‘¢]’m just dying for a kiss,"’ she answered, 
and added mischievously, ‘‘Is the Sergeant 
good-looking ?*’ 
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CULLED HERE AND THERE 


He recent dispersal at public auction of 
the collection of paintings and sculp- 
ture of Mr. Marshall O. Roberts, 

once one of the most famous in the city, has 
been made the text for some printing and 
much conversation on the great improvement 
that has taken place in our taste in house fur- 
nishing, domestic architecture and general ap- 
preciation of the fine arts since the establish- 
ment of this household. Certainly the prices 
at which Mr. Roberts’s pictures were sold in- 
dicated a great change in the current appre- 
ciation of contemporary art. Two of the 
larger ones, however, brought prices that— 
however they may compare with the original 
cost—were sufficiently dignified. These were 
Leutze’s celebrated Washington Crossing the 
Delaware, which was sold for $7,610, and 
a Rainy Season in the Tropics, by F. E. 
Church, for $1,550. The former was pur- 
chased by Mr. John S. Kennedy, who pro- 
poses to present it tothe Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, where—notwithstanding the 
familiar criticism as to the insufficient number 
of oars to the General’s barge and certain 
somewhat artificial arrangements as to pose 
and effect—it will be a notable addition to 
the very small collection of American histori- 
cal subjects. 

In Philadelphia they have formed a new 
society of artists, moved thereto by long dis- 
content with the Academy methods and by 
the fact that most of the dissenters have had 
their pictures refused at the Academy exhibi- 
tions and at those of the Art Club. <A meet- 
ing has been held and an organization effected ; 
charter members—those who were present at 
the organization—will pay an initiation fee of 
three dollars, and all others five dollars. The 
first annual exhibition is to be held in Mc- 
Clee’s Galleries. It is admitted that it will 
be a small one, but it is promised that there 
shall be lots of hustle behind it. It is already 
known as the Salon of the Rejected. Among 
the artists present at the organization meeting 
were Peter Moran, Newbold H. Trotter, 
James B. Sword, Thomas Anschutz, Prosper 
L. Senat, De Burg Richards, and several 
others. All these names are well known in 
the Philadelphia galaxy of art. A certain 
number of ladies are to be invited to join. 
‘¢ There is fear, trembling and gnashing of 
teeth at the Academy,’’ said one of the 
organizers. 

The latest exhibition at the Academy was 
particularly provocative of indignation—not 
only in the Philadelphia studios, but in many 
elsewhere. So many important canvases were 
brought on from the great exhibition in the 
Carnegie Galleries at Pittsburgh that numbers 
of good pictures were crowded out—pictures 
that had been hung or would have been hung 
where the standard is usually much higher 
than in the Academy on Broad Street—the 
St. Louis Exposition and the Society of 
American Artists. Hence there was much 
wrath among the rejected. The Academy 
has this winter returned to its series of Thurs- 
day afternoon concerts—a custom which might 
be imitated elsewhere with advantage. These 
are rendered possible by an appropriation of 
$5,000 by the city councils, and are given by 
the Schmitz Orchestra. With the exception 
of these afternoons, the Academy is open to 
the public free. There is also circulating in 
its galleries and schools a petition favoring the 
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placing of a specific duty of fifty dollars upon 
each product of a foreign artist brought into 
this country ; and an attempt is being made 
in the city so wedded to a protective tariff on 
everything to reverse the free art movement 
which was successful a few years ago. 





CHILDREN OF THE EMPEROR 
AND EMPRESS OF GERMANY 


He children of the German Emperor and 

Empress are very strictly brought up. 

The elder Princes have their own per- 

sonal attendants and suites of rooms. All the 

Princes rise at six A. M. in summer and at seven 

in winter, and a half hour Jater they have their 

breakfast, which consists of tea and rolls, at 
which the Empress is generally present. 

At eight a M. lessons begin, and at -nine- 
thirty they have a small luncheon, generally a 
roll with some cold ham or sausage on it, and 
a little claret and water to drink. Lessons be- 
gin again, but not entirely with books, as they 
are taught riding and drilled in the mornings. 
The elder Princes dine at one-fifteen with their 
military and private tutors, the meal being a 
plain one, at which they are again..allowed to 
drink claret and water. After dinner they 
have their play-hour, and later on Jessons in 
science and music, lasting until six o'clock. 

At seven thirty the younger Princes are 
bathed and put to bed, the elder Princes re- 
maining up until eight-thirty. All the Princes 
are devoted to animals, and possess numerous 
pets, their favorites being their dogs and 
ponies. The Empress has a large collection 
of photographs, taken by herself, of her child- 
ren in their various sports and amusements. 
Her Majesty is a very clever photographer, and 
when her sons have a new pet their first desire 
is to have their mother photograph it. The 
Crown Prince and Prince Eitel-Fritz are both 
very musical—the former plays the violin, the 
latter the piano, so that they are often able to 
enjoy playing duets. The Empress is also ex- 
tremely musical and a brilliant pianiste, and 
one of the greatest pleasures that she and the 
Emperor have is a family musical evening ; but 
naturally, with their manifest daties, it isa very 
rare occasion in which they aré alone with their 
children. ’ 

The Empress is very careful as regards the 
clothing of her children, the suits of the elder 
ones being always cut down for the younger 
brothers, and the work done at the palace by 
work-people who are always employed in al- 
tering and arranging the clothing of the Em- 
press and her children. 

In private life the Empress dresses very 
simply, but om state occasions nothing can. ex- 
ceed the maghificence of her costumes. Her 
jewels are uniqué in their splendor; most of 
them, however, ate crown property, and only 
to be worn by the reigning Empress. 

Christmas is kept by their Majesties as a 
family festival, trees are lighted and presents 
exchanged. The Princes and their sister all 
try to make something with their own hands 
for their presents, and little Princess Louischen 
has learned to sew in order that her own work 
may have a place on the Xmas table of her 
mother. 
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A WELL-SET-UP FIGURE NECESSARY FOR THE 
PROPER DISPLAY OF CLOTHES—A DISSERTA- 
TION ON COLLARS—THE STOUT MAN'S 
PENCHANT FOR HIGH COLLARS AND 
THE UNBECOMINGNESS OF OPEN- 
FRONT COLLARS TO THE LONG- 
NECKED—THE TYING OF A SCARF 
A MATTER OF CAREFUL 
CALCULATION AND DEFT MANIPULATION—MIS- 
INFORMATION AS TO SHIRT FRONTS—THE 
SEPARATE CUFF — THE OLD GUARD 
BALL AND THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR 
RECEPTION AS OBJECT-LESSONS IN 
THE DON'TS OF MEN'S 
COSTUMING 


Have been called erratic and unreliable by 

a club-mate of mine. He says that I fly 
from one thing to another like a hum- 
ming-bird*in the morning-glory vine. Perhaps 








make a round-shouldered, flabby feliow look 
well if you put him in the hands of the finest 
tailor on earth. The well-set-up body must 
be there. 

Perhaps you have the start—moderately 
good physique. If so take a few lessons in 
the set-up drill from some friend who is in a 
regiment. For example, stand straight, heels 
together, chest out, elbows in, chin drawn in, 
head erect. Practice the pose in front of your 
mirror. And if you can drill yourself into 
standing as the Creator intended men should 
stand, your clothes will look well and you 
can wear them so that they reflect credit upon 
your tailor. 

Now I'll fly again—this time to collars. 
I see many men who wear collars that are too 
large, or too tight, or too high. Your collar 
should fit naturally, comfortably, properly. 
Study your face and the effect of the different 
styles of collars. Stout men look apoplectic 
in high collars. Weexpect to see their flushed 
and bloated heads pop off. Then long-necked 
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Ido. Not a bad trait—if you know how to 
fly, however. From clothes to soldiers may 
seem a long fly. I don’t think so I want 
to talk about the raw material that the clothes 
hang on. I want to give you a few points on 
how to fix your figure up so that the tailor 
can make something out of you. You cannot 
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men are positively disfigured by open front 
collars. That Adam's apple is anything but 
sightly. Nothing makes me so nervous and 
so uneasy as the gyrations of that lump. It is 
disgusting. If you have one, let it perform its 
gymnastics beneath the folds of a high garrote 
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(Continued from page 84) 
by Mrs. O* Donnell of our post, and it is de- 
livered by her daughter Nora; and Nora is 
a girl of nineteen or twenty. She is pretty 
in her way, modest and what is of more im- 
portance, spotlessly neat and clean. I must 
confess that to a man who had been in the far 
west for almost two years she was something 
of a temptation. But she had been delivering 
my washing thus for two months and the idea 
of kissing her or of even speaking an unneces- 
sary word to her had never before crossed my 
mind. Nor would such a thought have 
occurred to me then but for that con- 
founded play I had just been reading—and I 





SAID MISS BUCHANAN 


*CweLL,"* 


must say that in opposition to the rest of the 
English speaking world I wish the gifted au- 
thor of it had never been born. For you see 
even at this late day he is the author, also, of 
my miserable predicament. Well, be that as 
it may, the idea occurred to me and I put it 
into execution at once—that is, I put my arm 
around Nora’s waist and kissed her. She 
blushed, struggled and screamed and fell into 
a chair weeping. I must confess that I was 
surprised—and that I was ashamed. I began 
to apologize, feeling most awfully uncomfort- 
able, when, on looking up, I saw the first 
Sergeant of our troop scowling at me from the 
doorway. It dawned upon me at once that 
they were lovers, that the Sergeant was fright- 
fully angry and that the only thing that re- 
strained him from attacking me was my official 
rank. He was too good a soldier to forget 
that. In fact there is no better soldier in our 
regiment, and from Colonel to youngest 
recruit, Sergeant Jackson is universally liked 
and respected. Personally I would not have 


done him an injury for the world, and I would 
not have him think me anything but a friend. 
Indeed, my influence with the men would be 
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badly injured if Sergeant Jackson and I did 
not get along well together. So I resolved to 
have a talk with the Sergeant and try to 
smooth things over. 

*€*Go out, Nora,’ 
weeping girl. 
Now Sergeant, just step in a moment.’ 
did so. 

‘* «Sergeant, I said, ‘you undoubtedly saw 
the little incident that just occurred here?’ 

“««T did, sir,” he answered, se aan but 
shortly and a trifle savagely. 

*« « Well, I wish to assure you that such a 
thing has never occurred before, and I give 
you my word of honor never shall again. The 
fact is I was reading a miserable play that 
brought the idea to my mind. I make this 
explanation, as possibly Nora and you are 
something to each other.’ 

**¢« We are, sir,’ he answered. 

‘« « Sweethearts—engaged ?” I ventured. 

««¢ We are man and wife,” he said. 

‘« «Well, if he had knocked me over the 
head with the butt end of a carbine I could 
not have been more astonished. Worse and 
more of it! I would want to kill a man who 
would kiss my wife, and I had no doubt he 
wanted to perform that same delicate surgical 
operation for me. 

‘¢ «Your wife!’ I gasped in astonishment. 

«*« Yes, sir—married last night, sir, very 
quietly—Colonel’s permission,’ he answered. 

‘* Not only his wife, but his bride of a day! 
What could I do? Discipline, army regula- 
tions, my rank prevented my offering him a 
proper personal satisfaction, and I sincerely 
wished all this was not the case, for I felt that 
I deserved a good thrashing at his hands. 

‘« «Sergeant, said I, ‘you are a bold man, 
and soam I. I know that we ought to fight. 
Army discipline, which we have both sworn 
to maintain, prevents that. There is also to 
be taken into consideration the fact that I 
ineant no harm to ary one, certainly not to 
you, for I did not know you and Nora were 
married, or even sweethearts, for that matter. 
But I apologize to you and I want to make 
tair and square reparation so that we may get 
along together as men who respect each other.” 

*¢ « Now I'll make this proposition. When 
I marry it shall be with the understanding that 
you are to kiss my wife just once.’ 

‘« Well, the Sergeant accepted the proposi- 
tion. And that is the predicament I am in. 
If you marry me you will have to let the Ser- 
geant kiss you—just once, and on the cheek, 
for that is where I kissed Nora. Now what is 
your answer?’ 

Miss Buchanan blushed and looked mod- 
estly but almost laughingly at the floor. 

‘¢I'm just dying for a kiss,’’ she answered, 
and added mischievously, ‘‘Is the Sergeant 
good-looking ?”’ 


said I, gently to the 
‘Go home to your mother. 
He 
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delay. 








CULLED HERE AND THERE 


moe recent dispersal at public auction of 


the collection of paintings and sculp- 

ture of Mr. Marshall O. Roberts, 
once one of the most famous in the city, has 
been made the text for some printing and 
much conversation on the great improvement 
that has taken place in our taste in house fur- 
nishing, domestic architecture and general ap- 
preciation of the fine arts since the establish- 
ment of this household. Certainly the prices 
at which Mr. Roberts’s pictures were sold in- 
dicated a great change in the current appre- 
ciation of contemporary art. Two of the 
larger ones, however, brought prices that— 
however they may compare with the original 
cost—were sufficiently dignified. These were 
Leutze’s celebrated Washington Crossing the 
Delaware, which was sold for $7,610, and 
a Rainy Season in the Tropics, by F. E. 
Church, for $1,550. The former was pur- 
chased by Mr. John S. Kennedy, who pro- 
poses to present it tothe Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, where—notwithstanding the 
familiar criticism as to the insufficient number 
of oars to the General’s barge and certain 
somewhat artificial arrangements as to pose 
and effect—it will be a notable addition to 
the very small collection of American histori- 
cal subjects. 

In Philadelphia they have formed a new 
society of artists, moved thereto by long dis- 
content with the Academy methods and by 
the fact that most of the dissenters have had 
their pictures refused at the Academy exhibi- 
tions and at those of the Art Club. <A meet- 
ing has been held and an organization effected ; 
charter members—those who were present at 
the organization—will pay an initiation fee of 
three dollars, and all others five dollars. The 
first annual exhibition is to be held in Mc- 
Clee’s Galleries. It is admitted that it will 
be a small one, but it is promised that there 
shall be lots of hustle behind it. It is already 
known as the Salon of the Rejected. Among 
the artists present at the organization meeting 
were Peter Moran, Newbold H. Trotter, 
James B. Sword, Thomas Anschutz, Prosper 
L. Senat, De Burg Richards, and several 
others. All these names are well known in 
the Philadelphia galaxy of art. A certain 
number of ladies are to be invited to join. 
‘« There is fear, trembling and gnashing of 
teeth at the Academy,’’ said one of the 
organizers. 

The latest exhibition at the Academy was 
particularly provocative of indignation—not 
only in the Philadelphia studios, but in many 
elsewhere. So many important canvases were 
brought on from the great exhibition in the 
Carnegie Galleries at Pittsburgh that numbers 
of good pictures were crowded out—pictures 
that had been hung or would have been hung 
where the standard is usually much higher 
than in the Academy on Broad Street—the 
St. Louis Exposition and the Society of 
American Artists. Hence there was much 
wrath among the rejected. The Academy 
has this winter returned to its series of Thurs- 
day afternoon concerts—a custom which might 
be imitated elsewhere with advantage. These 
are rendered possible by an appropriation of 
$5,000 by the city councils, and are given by 
the Schmitz Orchestra. With the exception 
of these afternoons, the Academy is open to 
the public free. There is also circulating in 
its galleries and schools a petition favoring the 
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placing of a specific duty of fifty dollars upon 
each product of a foreign artist brought into 
this country ; and an attempt is being made 
in the city so wedded to a protective tariff on 
everything to reverse the free art movement 
which was successful a few years ago. 


CHILDREN OF THE EMPEROR 
AND EMPRESS OF GERMANY 


He children of the German Emperor and 

Empress are very strictly brought up. 

The elder Princes have their own per- 

sonal attendants and suites of rooms. All the 

Princes rise at six A. M. in summer and at seven 

in winter, and a half hour Jater they have their 

breakfast, which consists of tea and rolls, at 
which the Empress is generally present. 

At eight a M. lessons begin, and at -nine- 
thirty they have a small luncheon, generally a 
roll with some cold. ham or sausage on it, and 
a little claret and water to drink. Lessons be- 
gin again, but not entirely with books, as they 
are taught riding and drilled in the mornings. 
The elder Princes dine at one-fifteen with their 
military and private tutors, the meal being a 
plain one, at which they are again allowed to 
drink claret and water. After dinner they 
have their play-hour, and later on Jessons in 
science and music, lasting until six o’ clock. 

At seven thirty the younger Princes are 
bathed and put to bed, the elder Princes re- 
maining up until eight-thirty. All the Princes 
are devoted to animals, and possess numerous 
pets, their favorites being their dogs and 
ponies. The Empress has a large collection 
of photographs, taken by herself, of her child- 
ren in their various sports and amusements. 
Her Majesty is a very clever photographer, and 
when her sons have a new pet their first desire 
is to have their mother photograph it. The 
Crown Prince and Prince Eitel-Fritz are both 
very musical—the former plays the violin, the 
latter the piano, so that they are often able to 
enjoy playing duets. The Empress is also ex- 
tremely musical and a brilliant pianiste, and 
one of the greatest pleasures that she and the 
Emperor have is a family musical evening ; but 
naturally, with their manifest duties, it isa very 
rare occasion in which they are alone with their 
children. ’ 

The Empress is very careful as regards the 
clothing of her children, the suits of the elder 
ones being always cut down for the younger 
brothers, and the work done at the palace by 
work-people who are always employed in al- 
tering and arranging the clothing of the Em- 
press and her children. 

In private Jife the Empress dresses very 
simply, but om state occasions nothing can ex- 
ceed the maghificence of her costumes. Her 
jewels are uniqué in their splendor; most of 
them, however, are crown property, and only 
to be worn by the reigning Empress. 

Christmas is kept by their Majesties as a 
family festival, trees are lighted and presents 
exchanged. The Princes and their sister all 
try to make something with their own hands 
for their presents, and little Princess Louischen 
has learned to sew in order that her own work 
may have a place on the Xmas table of her 
mother. 
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A WELL-SET-UP FIGURE NECESSARY FOR THE 
PROPER DISPLAY OF CLOTHES—A DISSERTA- 
TION ON COLLARS—THE STOUT MAN'S 
PENCHANT FOR HIGH COLLARS AND 
THE UNBECOMINGNESS OF OPEN- 
FRONT COLLARS TO THE LONG- 
NECKED— THE TYING OF A SCARF 
A MATTER OF CAREFUL 
CALCULATION AND DEFT MANIPULATION—MIS- 
INFORMATION AS TO SHIRT FRONTS—THE 
SEPARATE CUFF — THE OLD GUARD 
BALL AND THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR 
RECEPTION AS OBJECT-LESSONS IN 
THE DON'TS OF MEN'S 
COSTUMING 


Have been called erratic and unreliable by 

I a club-mate of mine. He says that I fly 
from one thing to another like a hum- 
ming-bird*in the morning-glory vine. Perhaps 








make a round-shouldered, flabby fellow look 
well if you put him in the hands of the finest 
tailor on earth. The well-set-up body must 
be there. 

Perhaps you have the start—moderately 
good physique. If so take a few lessons in 
the set-up drill from some friend who is in a 
regiment. For example, stand straight, heels 
together, chest out, elbows in, chin drawn in, 
head erect. Practice the pose in front of your 
mirror. And if you can drill yourself into 
standing as the Creator intended men should 
stand, your clothes will look well and you 
can wear them so that they reflect credit upon 
your tailor. 

Now I'll fly again—this time to collars. 
I see many men who wear collars that are too 
large, or too tight, or too high. Your collar 
should fit naturally, comfortably, properly. 
Study your face and the effect of the different 
styles of collars. Stout men look apoplectic 
in high collars. Weexpect to see their flushed 
and bloated heads pop off. Then long-necked 


SERGEANT BUZFUZ—VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET SERIES—(Sce text) 


Ido. Not a bad trait—if you know how to 
fly, however. From clothes to soldiers may 
seem a long fly. I don’t think so I want 
to talk about the raw material that the clothes 
hang on. I want to give you a few points on 
how to fix your figure up so that the tailor 
can make something out of you. You cannot 
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men are positively disfigured by open front 
collars. That Adam's apple is anything but 
sightly. Nothing makes me so nervous and 
so uneasy as the gyrations of that lump. It is 
disgusting. If you have one, let it perform its 
gymnastics beneath the folds of a high garrote 
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(Continued from page 87) 
coliar. Very few men look well in the high- 
banded, fold-over collar. One must have a 
perfectly formed chin and neck. If a short 
man wears the collar, he breaks the points 
down, and then the thing looks like a circus 
tent. 

And now for another fly—I want to say 
something about scarfs and about scarf tying, 
something practical and timely. Do you 
know how to tie you scarfs? If you do, skip 
this ; but as a matter of fact few men know 
how to perform this nice operation. They 
may be able to adjust the scarf in a fashion, 
but to get out of a silk all that there is in it 
one must know just how to lay out the scarf 
before he turns it over for the final adjust- 
ment. In making a bow bring the ends out 
square and even. In tying an Ascot be sure 
that the ends are even and absolutely true at 
the top of the centrepiece before you cross 
them. If you do this the effect will be good. 
If you are at all careless in the first moves, 
you will make a failure of your effort. 

I am amused at the rather silly efforts of the 
retailers, the shop people, to pose as creators 
of the mode. A house up-town, which has 
quite a large patronage among the drummers 
and east side people, gives out the information 
that plaited shirts will be very popular for full 
dress. ‘* Popular’” is a fit term to use in this 
case. As a matter of fact, plaited and em- 
broidered shirts are not worn by gentlemen. 
They are taken up by the class that patronizes 
ready-made scarfs and colored lawn bows. 
The only shirt for full dress is the plain white 
linen shirt, with collars and cuffs attached. I 
simply detest ‘‘loose’’ cuffs. They are the 
badge of the cheap John, the clerk and the 
boarding-house ‘* gent.*” 

It is rather amusing to study the clothes 
worn by the men who attend at public open- 
for-all functions, like the Old Guard Ball and 
the Knights Templars Reception. All who 
care to may buy admission tickets, and they 
can display their wealth and taste to their 
hearts’ content. The whole assemblage bristles 
with every conceivable ‘*don’t’’ of correct 
attire. If you want to still further pursue your 
study as to how not to dress, pass a few even- 
ings in the commercial hotels as well as at the 
public balls. 

A man with an assured position in society 
has his clubs and his social duties. He never 
hangs around the lobbies or attends the open 
balls. You never see him except at places 
where a man’s name opens the door. It is 
this little exclusive world that is responsible 
for all of the really successful modish depart - 
ures. Fashions are not made. They are 
formed by a peculiar process of evolution that 
no one can follow. There is no real leader of 
fashion in the country. The royal set abroad 
sets the pace, what they wear is taken up by 
the better classes, and then by the middle 
and lower classes. But here the changes 
come down the line gradually—and they are 
soon lost. I have always noticed that when any- 
thing noticeably radical was introduced it was 
killed as soon as it became popular. Its pure 
radicalism killed it. You cannot afford to wear 
anything that accentuates the mode. Overdoing 
dress is worse than underdoing it. Your per- 
sonal taste must not be allowed to dominate ab- 
solutely. There are standards to conform to, 
and if you conform to them with any degree of 
judgment or taste you will be well dressed. 
The well-dressed man is he who is dressed in 
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such exquisite taste that his apparel does not at- 
tract attention. Peculiar ties, shirts, waist- 
coats, and hats attract attention. So do 
diamonds and massive watch guards. _I associ- 
ate all these things with men who, lacking edu- 
cation, wit, or refinement, cover themselves 
with huge and glittering pieces of gems and 
fabrics as their only means of attracting atten- 
tion to themselves. 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


HARLEQUIN SKIRTS—-THE DEGRADATION OF 
SABLE——-SILK PETTICOATS SUPERSEDED BY 
ONES. OF LACE-FLOUNCED BROCADE 
— CLOTH COSTUMES IN DELI- 

CATE COLORS 


Here exists a little doubt in my mind as 
to the perfect sanity of the so-called 
ultra fashionable woman of the period. 

I admire those of my fair friends who follow 
Madame la Mode’s dictates reasonably, if 
somewhat closely ; but I cannot help smiling 
when I encounter members of my sex who run 
ahead of the coming styles. It is not in very 
good taste to do so, I may add, and gives the 
most refined-looking of women rather the ap- 
pearance of a Lanceuse than that of a great 
lady. The new skirt which is trying to fight 
its way to the fore is, in my humble opinion, 
very ugly. It is divided in its circumference, 
the upper part being of one material, while 
the lower one is of another—silk and velvet, 
satin and plush, wool and brocade, etc., etc. 
Nay, I actually saw a combination of this 
kind which was of two different colors, the 
top being made of pale blue cashmere and 
the bottom of navy velvet. Now this cuts a 
woman literally in two; and whatever her 
hight and figure may be, it ruins them both, 
as well as her silhouette, completely. Two 
sisters, both of them married and very comely 
indeed, called upon me the other day upon 
their return from a wedding ceremony which 
they had attended at the Church of the Made- 
leine. They were dressed alike, but with this 
small divergence of attire that, whereas the 
one wore a skirt the top of which was made of 
spring-green brocade and the bottom of 
almond-green silk cloth, this arrangement was 
reversed in the case of the other. Both toi- 
lettes were signed by the well-known and even 
celebrated name of one of our leading coutu- 
riers ; but nevertheless my two friends gave 
me the impression of having each bought a 
dress-length of different material and then of 
having divided it between them with true 
sisterly tenderness—‘* pour ne pas faire de 
jalousie,”’ as the saying goes. Be this as it 
may, the effect was disastrous. 

Furs are running riot just now, and a crazy 
mode has been adopted in this direction, too, 
I regret to state; for to be in the swim it 
seems that it is necessary to mingle the skins 
of different animals in a very inartistic jumble. 
Seal-skin is edged with chinchilla and lined 
with ermine, giving a frightfully heavy result. 
Astrachan, interlarded with caracule, is fur- 
ther adorned by adding on to it sable tails or 
pompons of otter; while sable—this truly 
regal fur—is actually degraded by hemming it 
with bands of marabout feather trimming ! 
Now, is it possible to imagine a worse blun- 
der than to indulge in these eccentricities? I 
was already no admirer of the lace-and-fur 
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potpourri which was adopted last autumn ; 
but when it comes to the present ridiculous 
harlequinade which I have just mentioned, 
my pen refuses to set down the burden of my 
thoughts. 

The rustle of silk petticoats under the dress- 
skirt is now completely démodé, and is left 
altogether to second-class élégantes ; soft bro- 
cades smothered in billows of silk muslin, 
gauze, lace, or silk crépe, are the thing to 
wear in the petticoat line. For the evening 
the dessous are of white satin merveilleux, very 
soft and clinging, or, at most, of some very pale 
tint of rose, azure, parma-violet, or willow- 
green, if the gown is of that color. The cor- 
set, corset-cover, stockings, etc., are, it goes 
without saying, always of the same hue. For 
street and afternoon wear the dessous are of a 
darker tint, cardinal, heliotrope, lizard-green, 
or also of changeable material, in green and 
blue, crimson and pink, lemon and orange, 
violet and silver gray, or any other device 
which may please the wearer. 

White cloth, old rose cloth, turquoise cloth, 
pearl-gray cloth, are now worn in the after- 
noon, and are made up into the most charming 
of visiting frocks, trimmed with rouleaux of 
fur, passementerie, encrusted lace, colored jet, 
or simply with rows upon rows of fine stitch- 
ing. This is a very lovely style of costume ; 
but to be sure one that can only be selected by 
women owning a carriage, for the delicate, 
dainty hued fabric cannot, under any consid- 
eration, be exposed to the damp and mud of 
the street. With these aristocratic little toi- 
lettes the hat to wear is a kind of toque, also 
made of cloth, edged with fur and embellished 
by an osprey fastened to the left side with a 
jeweled clasp, or a cluster of freshly gathered 
violets, a camelia, a gardenia or two, or a knot 
of Jaqueminot roses, fragrant and sweet. 

Now this is for the present all the fashion- 
able news which I possess, so I will once more 
wish my fair readers a Happy New Year, and 
make them for this week my politest bow. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 
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A GLANCE AT THE SUMMER FABRICS DIS- 
PLAYED IN THE SHOPS A DESIRABLE 
OCCUPATION FOR THE WOMAN 
OF FASHION—INNOVATIONS 
GRADUALLY MAKING 
HEADWAY ——- SOME 
NEW HAT 
MODELS 
THE EFFORT OF PARISIAN DRESSMAKERS 
TO INTRODUCE FASHION OF LARGE 
BOW AT THE NECK—-DOTTED 
CREPE DE CHINE, A COS- 

TUME OF WHICH WAS 
A VISION OF 
BEAUTY 


Hen one’s days are only six hours long, 

W and one’s nights count up the hours 
to eight, nine, and ten—in other 

words, when one rises at noon and goes to bed 
in the wee sma’ hours of the morning for six 
days in the week, there is very little time for 
a woman dans le train, in the whirl of the sea- 
son, to indulge in speculations on prospective 
or summer fashions, and far less inclination to 
give them even a passing thought. But hun- 


Paris, Jan, 1897. 
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' DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 





"ig. 4033— Neglig¢ of taffeta with front of plain 
Trimming of velvet on the bias. 

Fig. 4034—Cachemire costume in blue trimmed 

th plaid silk. 

Fig. 4026—At an afternoon. Gown of French blue 

} inted Qvelvet, skirt untrimmed. Round seamless 
sdice draped in front, a guipure lace yoke over 
Nite satin inserted, and bordered with chinchilla, 

, out in in the neck to show velvet chemisette in 
ain’ blue velvet, the sleeves matching, and braided 


tulle. 


in rings with wide black silk braid. High belt of 
plain blue velvet in folds, caught with buckle. Sleeve 
wrists immed with chinchilla and lace. Chinchilla 
collar band. 

Fig. 4054—Lace front with collar-band and sash 
combined. Pink mauve velvet choker with three 
strass clusters in front. Four flounces of{English point 
below, with pale pinkish mauve straps, and loops of 
ribbon headed by ring buckles joined to sash with 
long ends in front. 

027.—Young girl's coming-out gown of white 
Double plaited tulle skirts hang separately 
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over white silk slip, the bottom bordered by garland 
of small daisies. Round low bodice draped with 
tulle, lace and silver traceries in front. Waist head- 
ing of white satin ribbon caught with bunches of 
daisies. Short sleeves of plaited tulle. W hite satin 
sash, 

Fig. 4023—Visiting gown of light chestnut cloth. 
Skirt has eleven rings of a darker shade of bias chest- 
nut satin, Open boléro bodice with high collar and 
sleeves to match, and satin fold circular trimming on 
boléro, as weli as bottom of modern gigot sleeves. 
Collar lined with velvet matching satin, with cream- 


Lace vestto match. Collar 


white guipure laid over, 
band and belt of velvet. 


Fig. 4024—Matron’s bali-gown. 


Skirt of straw- 
colored velvet. Round bodice of velvet, draped with 
yellow tulle, the corselet of silver ribbon fastening 
with small bows, Neck of bodice trimmed with 
silver-edged tulle quilling and shaded yellow roses 
across the shoulders, Elbow-sleeves in ringed puffs, 
divided by silver ribbons. 


Fig. 4056—Jeweled tiara set in diamonds of various 
sizes. Single white ostrich aigrette on the left. 
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(Continued trom page go) 

dreds and hundreds of women whose social pace 
is timed to slower music are at this moment 
vexing their souls with the problem of what is 
to be worn when the crocus is in bloom, the 
lilac and syringa, and in what fashion are we 
to wear all the shop-window mid-summer fab- 
rics, when young robins are growing and roses 
are in plenty? 

Wise are the women who fly hither and yon 
in pretty velvets and furs, enjoying short days 
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FANCY DRESS COSTUME, LOUIS XVIII 


and long nights with all their pleasures of 
music, of flowers, the dazzle of lights, the 
feasts, the dances, the tempest of excitement, 
and allow spring and summer to care for them- 
selves—both so far off in the blue and out of 
our coaxing for many long weeks. Shop, if 
you will—the pastime is pleasing—and pick 
up the newest and choicest, for there is wis:i »m 
in that, and store them away, which is Soth 
prudent and wise. An hour may not be im- 
properly spent by anyone in looking over the 
new lawns, dimities and organdies, the eta- 
mines, baréges and grenadines. Anything 


more exquisite in conception, im design, in re- 
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fined delicacy of coloring, the hand of man or 
woman never before executed. 


TRAIN AND DEMI-TRAIN 


But to return to the present—for after all 
what is so interesting as the hour of our tri- 
umphs, the region not yet fully explored, the 
delights upon which society has not yet 
frowned? From a dress point of view the 
field of clothes is still attractive ; we watch cer- 
tain gradual changes, the falling in of skirt- 
drapery, the return of demi-trains and long 
ones in house gowns, the revival of the pretty 
bronze ties and slippers, the graceful modes of 
trimming skirts and the vanishing of long ad- 
mired untrimmed ones. No end of modifica- 
tions and recreations on the lines of old 
models—that is early winter models, which 
have almost the charm of novelty and ofttimes 
have far greater success. There is a strong 
effort among Paris makers that the large bow 
at the neck should become one of the smart 
features of street dress. It is seen in fur and 
in velvet by day, in tulle and lace in the even- 
ing. Few faces can stand the exaggeration. One 
needs to be very tall and slender, and to have 
one’s head well set on the shoulders to venture 
upon it ; but if it should once make its way 
no one will stop for the mere sake of fitness. 


CURIOUS ARRANGEMENT OF FEATHERS 


Then we shall be soon having our hats 
built of taffeta, for Virot’s Henri 11. is now the 
latest smart craze. Brim of double black 
taffetas shirred but not very wide. It turns 
up on the left, is straight out on the right, a 
high puff of taffetas for crown, very full, of 
irregular crushings, band of narrow black vel- 
vet around the crown ; two tall black feathers 
both on the left side, one upstanding and the 
other turning backward ; a third tip curling over 
from the back on the same side, fixed by 
a jet buckle, the buckle posed on the hair. 
This hat shows the hair at the sides mostly, 
as it is worn dipping 4 little in front. 

There is another chic hat which would be 
a novelty here ; it hasan undulating brim rolled 
up on the left, flaring and wide on the right, 
showing the hair perfectly in front. Scarf of 
velvet round the crown, long feather tucked 
under on the right in the back and sweeping 
over top of the low wide crown to the brim in 
front. Rosette of velvet on the rolling left 
side fixing long feather en aigrette, but made 
to incline to the right. Scarf round the crown 
is finished by a rosette also. These hats are 
in velvet or felt, and the feathers or felt or 
both may match the walking gown. 


ONE WOMAN WHO WORE THE BIG BOW WITH 
DISTINCTION 


At an afternoon concert, one of the dressy 
affairs lately given, a costume with one of 
these big bow additions was very much ad- 
mired. It was built of cloth in that yellowish 
leaf shade called Mardoré, of walking length, 
the cloth cut into broad points below the knee 
and bordered with a narrow band of sable. 
Under these points fell a gathered flounce of 
reddish chestnut velvet, nearly eighteen inches 
deep. The upper cloth skirt fitted the figure 
like a glove, the least bit of gathered fullness 
drawn to the centre of the back, the flare giv- 
ing the same effect to the bottom as in the 
case of a plain skirt, that is, in proportion to 
the length of this upper one. Then camea 

oléro-sac of cloth and velvet to correspond ; 
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the front and back being of cloth and quite 
short formed the same point as on the skirt 
and was edged also with sable. Below it was 
a flounce of velvet, which reached the high 
violet velvet belt. The sleeves were entirely 
of cloth, Renaissance model. The neck of 
the boléro was finished by a half high cloth 
collar edged with sable, stretching from ear to 
ear—and across the front a great bow of vel- 
vet, two loops and two. ends, framed in the 
face to the ears. 

This bow was evidently attached to a velvet 
band which passed around the neck under the 
back of boléro collar, and was there fastened 
The muff was en suite of cloth and velvet— 
the latter in large ruffles. A toque of violet 
velvet, very much crushed into folds, was 
trimmed on the left side (by the way, all the 
hat trimmings are now on the left) with a great 
cluster of violets, above them a violet paradise- 
plume, the chignon a mass of violets. The 
ensemble was extremely smart and quite out 
of the genre usually met with. 

One needs a long slender waist, however, 
and to be rather tall to wear such a skirt or 
the boléro-sac. 


COSTUME OF PURPLE CLOTH AND WITH VEL- 
VET BLOUSE OF SAME COLOR 


Very charming was a gown whose skirtfand 
sleeves were of évéque or ecclesiastical purple, 
in fine cloth, which, considering how muchjwe 





COMB OF RHINESTONES 


see of various shades of violets and purples, we 
have so far apparently not grown in the least 
weary of. Above the knee the skirt was 
trimmed with two bias bands of velvet, a trifle 
deeper in tone, and their own width in space- 
between, but so designed as to form long un- 
dulations. All the rest of the skirt was plain, 
beautifully fitted and hung. The sleeves had 
the cloth shirred over the arm very closely, and: 
moderate top drapery followed. These sleeves 
were set into a purple velvet blouse, having a 
short flat basque belted in with a gold belt, 
studded in panels with amethysts. Around 
the neck was a ruche of mauve tulle plissé, 
small knots of violets hidden in the folds. A 
large violet velvet toque was worn, one of 
those composed of irregular quillings of velvet, 
suggesting a poke in front, and trimmed on 
the left side only by a bunch of mistletoe, partly 
en aigrette. 
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Fig 4062— Visiting gown of black velvet. Skirt 
trimmed with black passementerie in longitudinal 
lines. Tight-fitting velvet bodice without belt, hav- 
ing sleeveless boléro of plaited guipure bordered 
with black fox. Waved edge of high collar bor- 
dered also with fur, having feted collar attached. 
Tight velvet sleeves, with puff at the top, passemen- 
terie and guipure trimming on lower arm extending 
into pointed wrists. 

Fig. 4057—At wedding breakfast. Gown of pale 
turqaoise cloth. Skirt trimmed from waist downward 
in serpentine lines, wrought in black-and-blue span- 
gles. Round silk bodice to match, draped with black 
net, with serpentine spangled embroidery. Tur- 
quoise velvet collarette, with two rows of Venetian 
ace insertions, the serpentine embroidery between. 


Belt and collar-band of turquoise blue velvet. Strap- 
pings of collarette of black spangies. Cloth sleeves, 
with the arms close-fitting, spangled in serpentine 
rings and puff atthe top. Venice Jace half-ruff and 
wrist frills, 

Fig. 4059—Club reception gown of tawny brown 
velvet. Skirt untrimmed, White satin mousseline 
de soie draped bodice. Velvet boléro and collarette, 
embroidered in shaded browns and tan chenille, and 
both bordered with plaited ruffies of pale golden- 
brown mousseline de soie. Simple velvet girdle. 
Collar-band to match, with half-ruff of French point. 
Velvet sleeves, puffed at the top, the tight arms 
draped with mousseline de soie matching the boléro 
ruffiings, with lace at wrists. 

Fig. 4061—Reception gown of pale mauve poplin. 


Skirt trimmed on the bottom in groups of folds, 
Tight-fitting poplin bodice, with very high pointed 
corselet of melon-pink velvet. Bruges lace sleeve- 
less boléro fashioned in tabs. Poplin sleeves, the 
full tops in two groups of folds; tight arms; long 
Florentine wrists, lace frilled. White lace choker 
and cravat; with full ruff, all of Brussels point. 

Fig. 4058—Visiting gown of stem-green ladies’- 
cloth. Skirt trimmed around the bottom with nar- 
row black satin ribbons in groups of six and two, 
these divided by a band of chinchilla. Square closed 
boléro, edged with black passementerie. Collarette 
of green velvet, trimmed with biack satin ribbons 
also, and edged with mousseline de soic, plaited. 
Cloth sleeves, draped at the top, fitting the arm, with 
long pointed wrists. Velvet ribbon striped high 
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belt, with tabs, fastened with steel and jet buckle. 
Steel and jet boléro buttons. 

Fig. — Worn at musicale. Gown of grain-col- 
ored cachemire. The skirt has six insertions of 
brownish-yellow lace, cloth cut from under and 
hanging loose from match silk slip. Round seamless 
bodice, full front, with inlettings of the same lace, 
plaited and fastened on the left under a quilling of 
vivid green mousseline de soie. Velvet collar-band 
to match, with lace half-ruff. Tight cachemire 
sleeves, tucked in groups, lace puffs at the top. 

Fig. 4076—Morning costume, Front and back of 
striped tan-and-black silk, with jacket bodice of 
cream lace. 

Fig. 4050—Costume of white silk, striped with 
black satin. 











HATS AND BONNETS 


(From $14.50 to $35) 


LATE WINTER NOTES 


N important feature of the millinery 
A display, and quite foremost in attract- 
iveness and daintiness, is the bonnet 
designed for evening and reception wear. It 
is a small affair as regards proportions, becom- 
ing, in many cases, a crownless circlet which 
outlines the hair without covering it. Some 
of these circlets are of fur, others of Rhine 
stone or cut steel—the latter being a rival to 
the Rhine stone ornamentation, which has 
so long held its sway in fashion’s favor. 

One of these circlets or crownless bonnets, 
which will serve as an attractive illustration 
of its class, is made with a narrow band of 
sable, which reaches rather more than half 
way around the hair without ornamentation ; 
then has either side a high-standing bow of 
cerise satin ribbon, which also reaches down- 
ward against the hair in full bows and short 
ends, while standing up in the midst of the 
ribbon are some dainty white plumes tipped 
with green. Price $14.50. Asecond circlet 
of much the same general build, but heavier 
in effect, has a cut steel band decorated with 
electric-blue velvet bows with intertwining of 
white lace. Price $15. In the making of 
small bonnets one finds velvets, especially 
very pale shades of miroir velvet employed. 
One of these, on the Dutch bonnet order, is 
of exquisite pink velvet, the slightly square 
shaped crown stiff and covered plainly with 
the velvet, while around the edge the velvet 
is folded across the front and ends with short 
pointed ends of the velvet caught with Rhine 
stonestuds. Over the velvet crown is a large 
Rhine stone ornament completely covering 
the crown, A large flat bunch of exquisite 
pink roses reaches across the front of the 
bonnet, the general effect of the bonnet being 
flat and spreading. Price $25. 

Another important affair, even more 
Dutch in build, has a combination of mauve 
velvet and white lace, the velvet and lace 
combining in a high standing bow in the 
centre of the front where a sharp point comes 
forward over the forehead. Price alse $25. 
Braided and spangled crowns are much em- 
ployed and of full soft effect with narrow 
straight brims slightly full and flaring. One 
in bright green velvet, with braiding of gold, 
has a series of bunches of violets against the 
brim which is full gathered and shows an 
inner ruching of fine white crépe edged with 
gold. Price $18.50. One is shown a white 
velvet toque bonnet most artistic. The 
crown has a studding of white pearl passe- 
menterie over the soft velvet—the brim is 
formed by a short full ruching of white vel- 
vet edged with a heavy jet passementerie, 
while four leaf-shaped bows in front have a 
centre of black gauzy fabric edged with fine 
white lace. From these bows rise two dainty 
tips of pale maize color. Price $30. 

Among the example of more substantial 
head gear of larger size and darker coloring 
one still finds velvet most employed in con- 
struction. The shapes are very various, 
though inclining to the French build of the 
Marie Louise period. One of this period is 
of deep purple velvet, the crown slightly 
flaring, gathered in toward the brim which is 
straight and quite broad ; around the brim is 
a trimming of lace feathers most unique and 
stylish, the centre is the spine or quill of the 
feather while fine black lace forms the outer 
portion. They are curled in cock’s-plume 
effect and are placed up and down around the 
brim of the hat also forming the large bunch 
toward one side of the back. A large Rhine 
stone stud in the centre of the front is the 
only additional ornament. Price $28, 

Of somewhat striking colorings, but very 
beautiful in tone and combination, is a hat in 
various shades of cerise velvet. The round, 
rather low crown is of a lighter shade, while 
the folded velvet of the brim is very deep ; 
against this is a fat broad arrangement of red 
roses, shading into the two tones of red of brim 
and crown; a high Russian bow of cerise satin 
stands in the centre of the bonnet, clasped 
about with a broad ring of cut steel. This is 
an imported model, and one is told that a 


copy of it in black velvet, with red roses, is 
equally handsome and less marked in effect. 
Price $25. One is again attracted toa quaint, 
old-time model, with flat slightly flaring 
crown, and broad straight brim. The crown 
is of purple velvet, while soft folded lace 
covers the brim and ends at the back in tied 
effect with short ends of the lace falling over 
the brim. Price $18. One other oddly and 
gracefully constructed hat of the French 
school of millinery is made up in rich green 
velvet embroidered in silver ; at the front this 
hat has a pointed shape, either side of this 
point is placed a large round ornament of 
black jet paillettes, these wheel-shaped pieces 
meeting together either side of the front 
point. The velvet is laid flat and folded 
against the sides of the hat embroidered in the 
centre of either side with a heavy design in 
silver ; at the back the velvet hangs in broad 





short ends slightly beneath the edge of the 
hat and is overlaid with graceful curling 
cock’s plumes of black. Price $35. 

One cannot leave this elaborate and dressy 
millinery without mention of the fancy bows 
and aigrettes so much in vogue during the 
season. Among the bows one sees a delight- 
ful one, Louis xv. of date and most cleverly 
constructed. They are made of satin, doubled 
and stitched along the edge and wired with a 
thin wire, which easily bends into waves or 
flutings, giving the bow-knot a most graceful 
effect. These are to be had in various shades 
of pale colors, and can be made to order to 
match any dress. It is a most simple and grace- 
ful hair ornament. Price $1.50. They are 
elaborated by the introduction of princess tips 
or other feathery ornament, becoming more 
expensive accordingly. Bows of other periods 
are alsoin use. A high standing cluster of 
bows about bunches of pompons, or feathers 
of the same, or contrasting colors, makes a 
very stylish decoration for the hair. One of 
these, in pale blue satin ribbon, with yellow 
ostrich tips, is noticeably pretty. Price $5. 
Another attractive affair is made with a 
bunch and spray of small moss-roses, caught 
with bows of pink satin ribbon—price $6. 50 ; 
while in black and white one sees a high 
rosette of black and white lace, standing stiff 
and full around a jewel-tipped pompon. 
Price $6. 


THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND’S 
DEBUT 


He royal castle of Gravenhage pre- 
sented a remarkably brilliant ap- 
pearance on the night of the New 

Year’s ball, which was to open a fresh era in 
the happy career of Holland’s young Queen 
—namely, her formal entrance into the world, 
otherwise her social début. The youthful 
sovereign had looked forward to this occa- 
sion with fully as much eagerness and long- 
ing as if she had belonged to a humbler rank ; 
and her rosy face grew rosier, her bright eyes 
brighter, as her women arrayed her in the 
pure white silk, long trained, but perfectly 
plain gown, which she was to wear that even- 
ing. Accluster of snowy roses drooped from 


her left shoulder and strings of pearls were 
braided among her silky tresses, while in her 
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gloved hands she carried a graceful cascade of 
white roses and stephanotis. Thus attired, 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands looked her 
very best ; and her mother, ‘* Madame Meére,”’ 
as she entered the girl’s dressing-room to put 
herself the finishing touches to this semi-bridal 
toilette, cast a proud glance of delight on the 
blushing, rounded cheeks of the pretty maiden 
before her. 

The continuous rumbling of carriages in 
the Cour d’Honneur below, and the strains 
of subdued music wafted from the distant 





ballroom, made the Queen rebel a little 
against the dictates of etiquette which 
forced her to await the hour of nine before 
making her entrance in the throne-room ; 
she lifted the heavy curtains of her window 
and glanced at the dazzling illuminations of 
the grounds and of the palace itself, at the 
denuded branches of the trees, which seemed 
marked in Chinese ink against the wintry 
sky, and sighed impatiently, while her slen- 
der foot beat a nervous march upon the 
carpet. 

Meanwhile the state apartments were grad- 
ually becoming crowded with distinguished 
guests, the members of the royal family were 
all present, and the corps diplomatic, to- 
gether with the army and navy officers, made 
up a tout-ensemble of glittering uniforms, 
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never surpassed at the court of Holland. 
Silks, and satins, and velvets, soft-hued, 
painted, and embroidered, spangled with gems, 
and perfumed by rare and precious blossoms, 
enshrouded the ladies who stood in a double 
file awaiting the royal procession; behind 
them a wall of humanity had formed, and 
soon there was but a narrow space left free, 
leading from the great doors of the hall to the 
crimson upholstered throne under its gorgeous 
dais of cloth of gold and ruby tinted brocades. 

A few minutes before nine o’clock the 
Court Marshall appeared. He was followed 
by four heralds in medieval costume, who 
blew a sharp blast from their silver trumpets, 
and then announced in stentorian tones : 
‘* Hare Majesteiten ’’ (Here are their Majes- 
ties). The hum of voices died away as if by 


magic; and an” almost tangible silence fol- 
lowed, broken only after a few seconds by the 
rustling of trains and silken gowns as the 
ladies curtseyed low before their two sove- 
reigns. Queen Wilhelmina preceded her 
mother slightly, and bowed to the sight and 
left in grateful acknowledgement. The flush 
had deepened on her fair face, and although 
she carried herself remarkably well, still there 
was a tinge of shyness in her bearing which 
became her extremely. As soon as the two 
Queens reached the throne the presentations 
began, and lasted, alas ! but too long—at least 
such was visibly the opinion of the royal 
débutante; for as she spoke in her soft, low 
voice to those who were brought to her, she 
glanced several times wistfully toward the 
ball-room. At length the official portion of 
the féte was over, and the band struck up a 
*¢ Quadrille d*honneur,’’ which Wilhelmina 
danced with the Russian Ambassador. No 
need to ask whether the girl was enjoying 
herself; every movement, every look betrayed 
perfect contentment, and often was her merry 
laugh heard during the course of this, her first 
ball. As to the Queen-mother, she also was 
radiant; and she answered to the Count de 
Monceau, Chief of the Military Household, 
who was respectfully expressing his admiration 
of the young Queen, a ** N’est-ce-pas qu’elle 
est jolie, ma petite ?’’ which left little doubt 
that bourgeoise, peasant, or Queen, we are all 
alike before that all-leveling and all-power- 
ful feeling called a mother’s love. 

The decorations of the palace were charm- 
ing. Both Queens are exceedingly fond of 
flowers, and their hot-houses furnished mate- 
rial for lovely groups of palms and verdure, 
starred with thousands of white blossoms and 
pink buds. In honor of the débutante only 
white and pink were used, and masses of 
pink and white roses—roses with golden 
hearts like that of the young sovereign— 
permeated the air with their sweetness and 
intoxicated the dancers rhythmically gliding 
upon the shining parquet floors. Of a truth, 
it seemed a féte of youth and beauty given by 
the graces to this happy girl, on whose smooth 
forehead the weight of a diadem has as yet 
imprinted no folds of care.§- Like Cinderella, 
the Queen vanished at midnight—perhaps a 
little reluctantly ; but still obedient=to a sign 
from her royal mother, she once more wended 
her way through a double file of bowing 
guests, inclining her graceful head as she 
passed on, preceded by her heralds, her court 
marshal, her grand chamberlain, her master 
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of ceremonies, and followed by Madame 
Mére, whose comely features literally shone 
with gratified pride. 

The national anthem was echoing through- 
out the palace as the white-robed girlish fig- 
ure disappeared, slowly and decorously the 
throng of nobles withdrew, and soon the tall 
pile of building, until then bathed in a flood 
of light, darkened its many windows, silence 
spread its wings over its roof, and the steps 
of the sentries were alone heard sounding cn 
the frozen earth. A slim ray of subdued 
light glimmered through the curtains of the 
Queen’s bedchamber, where the tired young 
ruler of the Netherlands lay under the gleam 
of a pink-shaded night-light, dreaming, no 
doubt, of the pleasures just enjoyed and of 
the many joys to come. 

Countess Vanderstrasse. 
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A PAIR OF NAUTICAL POR- 
TIERES 


A Good looking pair of fish net curtains 


lately seen in a bachelor’s den, who 

is a member of one of our yacht 
clubs, were made of a real seine. While fish 
net put to this use is by no means a novel 
idea, the treatment of them was individual 
and lifted them out of the ordinary. Possi- 
bly their decidedly nautical surroundings, and 








BATH ROBE OF DULL RED EIDERDOWN 


the aquatic taste of the host called my atten- 
tion to them, and had something to do with 
my enjoyment of them. Stripes of bright 
yellow flannel interlaced themselves in and 
out of the meshes of the net, until quite a 
wide border was thus formed on each curtain, 
while small yellow tassels made of the same 
flannel were sewn on each edge at regular in- 
tervals. Scarfs of soft yellow silk, on which 
were outlined several varieties of fishes in black 
silk, held these curtains in place and so gave 
the finishing suggestion of their legitimate 
use. Indeed all the furnishings ef this room 
suggested the cabin of a yacht, rather than a 
room in a conventional New York house. 

A swinging divan made of sailor’s canvas 
was heaped with pillows of red and yellow 
stuffs, and held sway in one corner; while 
various articles and ornaments after nautical 
design were placed in appropriate places, and 
did their part towards making the room so 
complete that it almost seemed to smell of the 
sea. 


A RECENT FAD IN PARIS 


He latest craze in Paris is to collect 

j old rugs. Indeed their value since 
last summer has been steadily .n- 
creasing, until now it takes a very clever bar- 
gainer to buy the least interesting ones for 
anything like a reasonable price. There are, 
of course, several public collections of these 
generally overlooked objects of interest, the 
one at the Hotel de Cluny in Paris being, no 
doubt, the largest and the most valuable. 
Until last summer in Paris, where this fad 
had birth and gained a wondrous hold among 
fashionable men and women, the collecting 
of rugs did not awaken interest. They could 
not do so until miniatures, ivories, snuff 
boxes, watches, seals, fans, lace, china, glass, 
etc., had, in a measure, their day; and not 
until their marvelous and multiplied unearth- 
ing quite ceased to surprise even collectors 





themselves. Therefore this interest has only 
recently appeared on the fashionable horizon. 

A collection of rugs just seen, made by 
one of our mondaines recently returned from 
the other side was, because of its varied 
specimens, interesting and instructive’ To 
note the evolution of the latter day Yale lock 
and key, so delicate and yet so effectual, is 
alone an object lesson worthy of attention, 
and teaches us the slow but sure improvement 
and advance of the universal human 
thought. After comparing the large amount 
of machinery and material formerly consid- 
ered necessary to lock a compartment—be it 
a room door or a small box—with our present 
day improvements, we appreciate more than 
ever our conveniences. Many of the old 
watch rugs were very ornamental and add 
beauty and value to such a collection—as 
precious stones were often used to make them 
more ornate and valuable—even if they do not 
enhance the mechanical value of this kind of 
a_ collection. Therefore the practical and 
the beautiful are herein united and the inter- 
est is accordingly two-fold. 


SKATING COSTUMES IN LON- 
DON AND PARIS 


Ashion has carried the luxe of skating 
costumes to a degree of beauty and 
sumptuousness that to many may 

seem incredible. Women of the highest 
rank, as well as social leaders of recognized 
position in Paris and London, have inau- 
gurated this dress pageantry in the rink toa 
degree of marvelous display and wondrous 
extravagance. 

Par example, a young grand duchess wears 
the following costume : A skirt whose upper 
part is built of the most glossy breitschwantz, 
fitting close to the figure—the skirt in its full 
Jength short enough to disclose the ankle— 
and has a deep border above the knee of rare 
blue fox, while it 1s lined throughout with 
turquoise-blue moiré. The boléro, of baby 
lamb to match the upper skirt, is very short 
in the back, the fronts in large revers sharply 
pointed, showing a chemisette of baby lamb 
covered with plissés of turquoise-blue mousse- 
line de soie jabotée. A tightly fitted corselet 
of wide gold galoon is embroidered beauti- 


fully with jet and cabochons of turquoise. , 


High collar of biue fox lined with marabout 
tips of turquoise-blue, arranged like a fan on 
the edge. A large blue velvet toque, bor- 
dered with blue fox, with a great bouquet of 
Russian violets crushed on the side, and con- 
tinuing as cache-peigne, The most exquis- 
ite muff of marabout tips in turquoise-blue is 
fringed with violets and attached to the neck 
by a wide blue moiré ribbon, which again is fas- 
tened to the corsage by a choux and a lovely 
bunch of fresh fragrant violets; white gloves. 
with gauntlets covered with blue fox. The 
knickerbockers worn with this regal costume 
aie of dark gray deerskin, the boots built of 
the same skin, trimmed with patent leather 
in perforated design, and buttoned gaiters to 
match. Nothing can be lighter or more pli- 
able than this dressed deerskin, nor warmer 
to wear, 


DRESSING FOR SPORTS AND DRESSING FOR SHOW 


To dress for out-of door sport, however, 
and to dress for indoor exhibitions of fashion, 
grace and skill are as opposite in spirit as two 
things can well be. Here in town at the 
skating-club there have been many very 
pretty and some very costly costumes worn ; 
while at Tuxedo and Van Courtlandt are seen 
equally fine ones, measured by the appropriates 
ness of the occasion. It may be put down a- 
a settled fact that a woman lacking in 
coquetry of spirit, whether matron or maid, 
will never succeed in charming onlookers by 
her smart appearance, or possess that je ne 
sais quoi which is independent of mere skill 
en patinage, whether the skating is indoors 
or out. 

A few hints on correct style of out-door 
costume involves fist the proper length of 
the skirt, which should clearthe ankle. The 
material of which it is built should permit the 
skirt to be soft and clinging. It should fit 
the figure closely at the top, and flare into 
bell shape at the bottom, but not so full as to 
overlap very much. The lining should be of 
silk to promote ease and grace of movement. 
Knickerbockers alone should be worn under- 
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neath, They may be made as warm as one 
chooses, and there 1s the choice of dark Jersey 
cloths or ladies’ cloths, heavy silks or satins 
in dark colors or black to build them with. 
Black is usually preferred. There should be 
waim pretty stockings and well-fitting boots. 

The bodice should fit closely to the figure 
and give clear outlines, without too much 
drapery on the tops of sleeves. It should 
have a high collar, and the addition of a 
boléro is still more desirable. Linings of doe- 
skin are the softest, warmest, safest for bod- 
ice and sleeves. Fur bordering to boléro, 
with frogs and braids; a toque to match, 
with a Russian band of fur on the edge ; tails 
or wings en aigrette; muff of cloth or fur 
swinging by chain or ribbon, with loose, warm 
doeskin gloves ; a silk muffler to tie over the 
high fur collar when the wind blows, are the 
main things to consider. A great variety of 
costumes may be easily planned on these gen- 
eral lines and all kinds of fur—Astrakhan, 
Persian lamb, Alaska sable, seal, weasel, 
mouffion, marten, mink, sable—brought into 
requisition. One needs a loose, warm wrap 
to put on when resting in the open or walk- 
ing home, etc., and nothing answers the 
purpose better than a golf cape. 


SPECTACULAR COSTUMES 


Full-dress costumes for spectacular skating 
have their charms as well. When friends 
and the friends of our friends sit about, 
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, 
BOLERO OF GOLD EMBROIDERY EDGED WITH 
LACE 


watching critically every minutia of our cos- 
tume, every movement we make, and our 
reputation for taste and grace, as well as skill, 
depends on their verdict, it is no wonder so 
much expense and so much pains have been 
and are still lavished by the performers on 
their costumes, and that great rivalry exists 
between different social favorites. Skating, 
after all, is an accomplishment, as well as a 
capital exercise; and it is creditable to 
achieve as much admiration for its personal 
perfection as to be counted a graceful dancer, 
and to enhance our good looks by dressing 
with as much taste on the ice as for any 
other function whatsoever. 








Those who look for the arrival 
of Vogue regularly every week should 
subscribe for it in advance, either 
directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
through a newsdealer. Only enough 
copies to cover actual demands are 
supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing 
removes this contingency. 





FRENCH TERMS USED IN DE- 
SCRIBING GOWNS, COATS, 
HATS, BONNETS, ETC. 


Brides—Bonnet strings. 

Bouillonné—Puffed. ° 

Balayeuese— Dust ruffle of skirt. 

Bavette—Bib design. 

Boutons— Buttons. 

Boucle—Buckle, 

Brandebourg—Frog trimming. 

Brocart— Brocade. 

Corsage—Bodice. 

Col—cCollar. 

Collet—Short cape. 

Corselet-—High belt. 

Ceinture—Sash or belt. 

Capote—Small bonnet. 

Coiffure—Head-dress. 

Chemisette—Small vest. 

Dentelles —Laces. 

Décolleté—Cut low. 

Décolletage—Gage of low bodice. 

Demi-Décolleté—Half low. 

Demi-Traine—Short train. 

Empiécement—Superposed part of a, bodice. 

Etole—Stole. ‘wy 

Epaulettes— Jockeys or shoulder caps. 

Entredeux—Insertion. 

Fourrurg—Fur. 

Fourreau—A Sheath. 

Godets—Gores. 

Gilet—Vest. 

Guimpe—Stomacher. 

Jupe—Skirt. 

Jupon—Petticoat. 

Jabot—Cravat of trimming lace, quilled. 

ee ome 

oiré— Watered design. 

Manche— Sleeve, 

Manche a coude—Elbow-sileeve. 

Manchon—Muff. 

Manteau—Cloak. 

Paletot-sac—A loose coat. 

Plastron— Fancy vest or front. 

Pélerine—Shoulder cape. 

Plumes de Coq—Cock’s feathers, 

Pan—A lappet or flap. 

Plissé—Plaited. 

Plissé-Soleil—Sun-plaited. 

Quilles— Panels of skirt. 

Revers —Flaps turned over. 

Ruches—Quillings. 

Robe— Gown. 

Robe Princesse—Gown with 
bodice seams in one. 

Rubans—Ribbons. 

Soutache—Braid. 

Soutache—Braided. 

Tablier—Apron. 

Tour de cou—Choker. 

Tournure— Bustle. 

Voile—Veil. 

Volants —Flounces. 

Velours—Velvet. 

Veste—Vest. 

Zibeline—Sable. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


B’ night we are flying to balls, dinners, 


small dances, theatres and opera, 

while our afternoons speed away pay- 
ing visits, rushing to teas, receptions, con- 
certs and keeping up our own at homes. 
For these busy days have we long prepared— 
else what woman would find time to attend 
to the making of clothes or having them 
made? Yet in this haphazard world nothing 
is so fixed or stationary that deviations may 
not constantly creep in. So it happens that 
there are always some few dropping into the 
whirl of social doings unexpectedly, having 
made no preparations, and obliged in haste 
and flurry to fit themselves as fitly as those 
who seriously undertook the matter at the 
beginning. 

Marvelous is the way in which some 
women accomplish these feats, and pro- 
digious is the energy they display in all 
things concerning clothes-getting. Some- 
times these eleventh-hour gowns turn out far 
ahead of those earlier in the field, as we have 
often had proven to our surprise and regret, 
and have lost no time in copying whatever 
captured our fancy. While every midseason 
is lacking in what is pesitively new, yet lesser 
novelties are constantly being evolved from 








the old lines, and some clever maker hits 
upon quite an original idea, which is taken 
up at once, 


CLOTH VISITING GOWNS 


The visiting gown of the winter being 
cloth—-and cloth in such lovely shades—with 
skirt and jacket en suite, is it any wonder it 
is as popular now as it was years ago and al- 
ways must be for street wear, so suitable and 
fit is it in every way? The black passemen- 
teries or boldiy designed Russian braidings are 
the perfection of trimming, especially when 
additions of fur are made, with high collars, 
without which the costume lacks cachet. 
Most of the hats impart a further smartness 
and lend a special grace to the wearer. As 
for the colors, never have they been so be- 
coming as the many shades of violet and 
petunia; while the grays, blues, greens have 
given the widest choice and contributed 
largely toward enabling the woman restricted 
in her money expenditures to appear as well 
as if she spent thousands. One youngish 
matron impresses me particularly in this re- 
gard—knowing how little her dress-money 
really is—whenever we meet at afternoon 
functions. 

She wears one of those clear, lovely shades 
of petunia drap-d’été, the skirt faultlessly 
made, hanging in soft folds, with the fulness 
well drawn toward the back, the front with- 
out a wrinkle, the hips glove-fitting. By the 
way, the fit of a gown is all-important, the 
cachet of the gown quite secure when it is 
well built ; and when badly cut the gown is 
simply ruined—nothing can redeem it. Con- 
sequently, too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the necessity of perfect-fitting 
skirts, nor tco severe condemnation given to 
ill-fitting ones. 


ORNAMENTED SKIRT 


The tendency to trim skirts grows apace, 
some in the slightest possible manner, others 
more elaborately; so it will not be a surprise 
to find the petunia cloth skirt we are discuss- 
ing was designed in two vertical lines on each 
side, a little apart, and descending to the bot- 
tom of the skirt, there embroidered in black 
chenille, the design quite simple but effective. 
A blouse bodice of white twilled foulard, 
flowered widely apart in black, is tucked into 
the skirt mount, the waist clasped with a 
broad black satin belt. Over this bodice is 
worn the boléro matching the skirt, built of 
overlapping plaits back and front, and open- 
ing sufficiently to show a foulard jabot, with 
a wide cravat bow under the chin ; a far more 
effective arrangement than one might suppose, 
so very simple does it seem, and, compared 
with plastrons of transparent white materials, 
immensely lasting and serviceable. The cus- 
tomary tight sleeves, with small pouf at the 
top. An Amazon black velvet hat adds 
much smartness to the toilette, with the left 
side turned up quite high, lovely violets nest- 
ling on the hair below, and a full cache-peigne 
to match in the back; while toppling over the 
crown above this bed of violets are black 
feathers, the sides of the crown banded in 
deep rich violet velvet. Muff and shoulder- 
cape of silvery-gray Astrakhan completing the 
harmony of hat and gown, and setting off the 
complexion to a charm, 


DRESS CLOAK 


In the evening this young matron looks 
quite enchanting going home from a dinner 
or dance, or both, wearing a floral chiné taf- 
feta cloak; the interchangeable colors of rose- 
pink and blue splashed over with roses in 
clusters are extremely effective without being 
too pronounced. The model is the pretty 
Trianon, its long, full skirts swinging from a 
lace yoke and high collar, with a wide 
shoulder-hood lined with pink satin, and a 
triple quilling of pink satin ribbon for head- 
ing. Many rows of white chiffon plissé line 
the collar, while the edge, as well as both 
fronts, are bordered with weasel, a brownish 
fur which trims exceedingly well and is in- 
expensive. The sleeves are loose and 
trimmed with pink satin, rolling cuffs and 
bands of fur. The lining is of white Astrak- 
han cloth—which is almost as warm as 
fur. As a summer cloak for evening wear 


this lining is changed for a China silk in pink 
or blue, and the fur is replaced by flounces of 
chiffon and fastened by a bow of pink satin 





ribbon and long ends in place of the emerald 
clasp which now looks so well across the 
dark fur, 


A PRETTY BUT INEXPENSIVE CLOAK 


Another pretty cloak model I am tempted 
to mention, as the result of my advice con- 
cerning the cheapness of January silk sales. 
A remnant of café au lait satin was purchased 
and a corresponding one of pale blue benga- 
line which answered for lining, with lamb’s 
wool split between. Irish lace was used to 
cover a short yoke on which the skirt plaited 
in the back and front was properly fitted, and 
a deep fall of Irish point was draped below 
the yoke back and front as well as passing 
under the arm, to suggest a boléro. Three 
heavy white satin pipings bordered the bot- 
tom of the yoke and a cluster of these also 
confined the loose sleeves into a top puff, and 
again pipings at the wrist where the satin 
formed a ruffle and a flounce of Irish lace was 
plaited fully inside. A white ermine collar 
clasped with strass in front and a narrow 
band of it running down the fronts gave an 
exquisite finish, so that the ensemble was 
altogether marked by a quiet elegance which 





FANCY MUFFS 


a far more costly cloak might lack. The lace 
and ermine having been old possessions, this 
lovely wrap in reality cost but a song. 


HEIRLOOMS CAN BE UTILIZED THIS SEASON 


Never was there atime when one could 
do so much with what they have long called 
old-fashioned things. The old laces, grand- 
mother’s buckles and clasps, old silks, velvets 
of years ago, may with old furs keep some 
of us ultra smart if we are not too indolent to 
hunt them up and make use of them. 


A CURRANT-RED CACHEMIRE COSTUME 


Not long ago I made mention that cache- 
mire was revived in Paris, and that in all 
probability it would be in vogue over here in 
the spring. It is too early to declare it as a 
fact, but it may be of interest to Smart-Fash- 
toh’s readers who follow its hints and sugges- 
tions, to study the following model gown in 
red cachemire—not the loud scarlet nor 
poppy-red, which many on this side have 
taken for granted is the correct street color 
worn by Parisiennes, but that delicious cur- 
rant-red so pleasing to the eye. You are to 
imagine you see a round plain skirt, the ful- 
ness all thrown backwards, the godets spread- 
ing into great width at the bottom in the 
usual smart way. Then comesa round bodice 
with a cachemire back in fine plaits, the 
whole front of white silk covered with an 
écru guipure, and across the bust and should- 
ers a demi-décolleté bib empiécement of deep 
dahlia-red velvet, embroidered in silver and 
silk braid matching the velvet. This em- 
piécement is slashed in crenelated tabs, those 
on the shoulders answering for jockeys. The 
sleeves have the pouf tops with downward 
plaits to the wrist, which are frilled with gui- 
pure. Red velvet belt, moderately wide, fas- 
tening with bow on the left side, and the 
collar-band of the same velvet topped off by a 
half-ruff of guipure. All in all, there is de- 
cidedly great charm and refinement of taste 
in this simple combination, so suggestive of 
youthful days with accompanying grace and 
beauty. 


THE BEAUTY OF CACHEMIRE 


Cachemire is preeminently feminine, falls 
naturally into such graceful drapery, that it 
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ought to meet with a sincere welcome. For 
smart inexpensive gowns for the early spring 
they wiil, if it should be revived over here, 
become a great acquisition. When made up 
with silk combinations as they are sure to be, 
their becomingness is a foregone conclusion. 


HAT TRIMMINGS HAVE VEERED TO THE LEFT 

It will be noticed that hat trimmings, and 
the same will hold good for bonnets, have 
veered round to one side, and that side the 
left. The becomingness of this style is far 
more universal than trimmings taking straight 
lines across the brow, or top-heavy effects on 
the crown, to say nothing of the scurry of 
multitudinous wings in all directions on brim 
and crown. 


THE RUFFLED VEIL—-HOW TO WEAR IT 


Very few women discriminate on which of 
their hats they should wear the lisse veils 
ruffed on the bottom. On toques the great 
bunch of veil and ruffling at the back of the 
head is quite as disfiguring as it is on a bon- 
net, whereas worn over a hat with a wide 
brim, the effect is far better, although one 
cannot commend the ruffle veil for general 
wear. The majority of faces cannot stand 
enlarging below the line of the nose, the very 
thing these veils succeed in doing. Unless 
one has a very small head and delicate fea- 
tures, the untrimmed veil is by far the most 
flattering. 





OPERA BAGS 


BRITTANY 
(From an Occasional Correspondent ) 
A BRITTANY NEW YEAR 


Jolly New Year have we just had 
here, old-fashioned, merry, and ex- 
tremely pleasant. We observed all 

the customs of past ages scrupulously, and 
some of them are, on our shores, curious 
enough to deserve a few words of description. 
We were rather a big party at the Chateau 
and the universal wish of my guests being 
that we should for once enjoy a genuine old 
time Breton New Year, I omitted nothing to 
satisfy them on that score. On St. Sylvester 
Eve we dined early, at six o’clock, and then 
throwing fur cloaks over our dinner costumes 
—for the night was unusually cold for our 
temperate region—we wandered out along 
the cliffs which overlook the great rollers of 
the Atlantic, and wended our way to the 
lonely spot where huge Druidic Dolmens and 
Menhirs raise their granite summits proudly 
above the heath. The moon was shining 
fitfully amid dark banks of clouds and the 
sea moaned ominously as it struck the base 
of the rocks eighty feet beiow. The sacred 
stones had, by my orders, been decorated 
with mistletoe, and a big fire kindled on the 
edge of the cliffs, its lurid light adding to the 
weirdness of the scene. Many of my peas- 
ants, in their féte-day clothes were assembled 
near the Table ronde, a gigantic boulder 
which is shaped like a flat round table ; and 
as we approached they began to sing the 
hymn of the New Year in Bas-Breton, which 
is, without doubt, one of the queerest of lan- 
guages. The piper was meanwhile blowing 
frantically in his bag-pipes, walking round and 
round the ancient monuments as he did so. 
My Parisian friends were enchanted at this, 
to them, absolutely novel ceremony, which 
they declared far outshone any New Year 
celebration which they bad ever taken part 


in before. When the hymn died away, the 
piper struck up a more lively tune, and the 
peasant girls and boys clasping hands began 
to dance one of these quaint old rondes 
which are still the national dance of old 
Armorica, turning in long encircling garlands 
of humanity on the short salted grass, and 
singing the Chanson du petit mousse the 
while. As Lady of the Manor, I was ex- 
pected to join at least one of these dances, and 
much to my surprise my guests followed suit, 
enjoying this moonlight frolic with all the 
zest of children, 

At eleven o'clock we returned to the castle 
where a bona-fide ‘* Bas-Breton °’ supper was 
awaiting us, in order that we should greet the 
new-born year glass in hand. The banquet- 
ing hall was profusely decoiated with ivy, 
mistletoe, holly, and pine branches, and on 
the table great baskets of gilded nuts, rosy 
apples and silvered pine-cones glittered gayly 
by the light of many pink candles in silver 
candelabras. Crackling wood fires burnt 
brightly on the two carved stone hearths 
which are built at each end of the hall, and 
the ancestral portraits on the walls looked 
down upon us from thick wreaths of twisted 
holly enlivened by knots of Christmas roses. 

Our menu, if very original to the non- 
Breton element, was nevertheless approved of, 
in spite of its slightly indigestible nature. 
Truffled goose and turkey, roast hare 
crammed with currant jelly, rye-flour pan- 
cakes, sausages, pheasants, served with their 
plumage re-attached to their plump bodies, 
quails stewed in claret, lobsters showing their 
gleaming crimson armor amid lustrous brown 
and pale green sea-weed, a sucking-pig, roasted 
whole, lying on a salver decorated with juni- 
per berries still fastened .to their dark and 
verdant branches, cakes as big as tea-tables, 
avalanches of fruit, bonbons the recipe for the 
making of which is handed down from 
mother to daughter since the days when 
Duchess Ann of Brittany was the adored 
sovereign of our land. 

Amid these medieval surroundings—for 
everything, from the ponderous silver and 
plate on the table to the home-spun linen, 
the pride of my great grandmother, and the 
heavy tankards and drinking-cups, was genu- 
inely antique—the gay attire of my guests 
seemed somewhat fanciful ; the men had, it 
is true, donned hunting pink, short knee 
breeches and silken hose, but the fair ones 
reminded one too vividly perhaps of the Rue 
de la Paix, with their ultra-fashionable velvets 
and satins, their dazzling jewels, and the 
clusters of orchids and camelias which they 
had gathered in the conservatories a few min- 
utes before the feast began. Still the scene 
was a pretty one if somewhat incongruous, 
and pleased me both from a hospitable and 
an artistic point of view. 

Sparkling cider in tall stone pewter- 
mounted jugs, old wines in slender flagons, 
and a huge bowl of smoking punch fragrant 
with rum, lemon, cinnamon, and other good 
things, soon loosened the tongues ; and the 
fun was at its hight when the Groom-of-the 
Chambers threw open one of the large case- 
ments to admit our last and welcome guest, 
His Majesty, 1897! In the distance church 
bells were ringing, and a fusillade to which 
the village boys treated us echoed through the 
entire pile of buildings. Solemnly I rose, 
my husband doing the same, and holding our 
cups of cider we went the round of every- 
body present, including the servants—who 
are also old family relics, and gave each person 
in turn the “ New Year kiss.’ This custom 
endures almost al] over France; but in Brit- 
tany, especially, it would be little short of a 
crime to omit it, and it would give mortal 
offence to high andlow to doso. In the 
meanwhile, the window having been closed 
against the cutting night wind, the curtains 
separating the banqueting hall from the 
salons were drawn apart, and a group worthy 
of the pencil of a great artist appeared before 
us. It was composed of a very, very old 
man, wrapped in a long and tattered woolen 
garment ; his flowing, snowy beard and sil- 
vered hair enframed a wan and emaciated 
countenance. He was leaning heavily on a 
gnarled staff. Holding his hand and clinging 
lingeringly to it, was a little child with golden 
curls, a short white tunic spangled with gold, 
and a pair of half folded pink wings; the 


(Continued on page vi) 
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Is inconceivably deli- 
cate and lasting, yet 
not too expensive. 


Of all perfumes 
Mouson’s Violette de 
la Reine is certainly 
the most charming. 
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§ We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any bar inthe 
world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found of 
uniform quality. 


y Connoisseurs agree that of two cock. 
tails made of the same material and pro- 
portions, the one which is aged must be 
the better. 


) Try our YORK Cocktail—made with- 

out any sweetening—dry and delicious. 
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(Continued from page 96) 

chubby, disengaged hand brandished a silken 
banner, whereon the words, ‘* Good-luck,”’ 
in Breton were worked. Behind this ‘* Lit- 
tle Hopeful’* stood an angel clad in azure 
draperies and holding aloft a sheath of golden 
wheat, while behind the decrepit old year a 
gruesome-looking devil, all sable and scarlet 
hued, veiled his ugly features under the 
spreading tip of his pointed black wing. In 
the background twenty stalwart Breton 
peasant lads wearing the wide Braies, or 
breeches, and the scarlet cloth jacket and 
broad-brimmed three-cornered hat, which 
constitute the national costume of my 
country, stood motionless, but singing at the 
top of their Jeathern.lunged voices the cen- 
tury-old ballad which from time immem- 
orial has been the New Year's greeting of 
vassals to masters, and which begins with the 
words, ** Blessed be our master and mis- 
tress,"” and ends by wishing that the 
daughters of the house may have plenty of 
lovers, the cattle plenty of increase. The 
old curé, rising from his seat, in a few impres- 
sive words addressed the old and the new 
year, finishing his tirade by pointing his fin- 
ger at the devil and bidding him ‘*go’”’ ; for 
as the worthy old priest explained it was 
plain to all certainly that hope and faith had 
vanquished, for the time being, the power of 
evil and wickedness. Thus admonished, the 
Prince of Darkness, seizing the old year by 
the collar, dragged him from the hall, while 
the radiant impersonification of the new era, 
followed by his Guardian Angel, fluttered 
toward us, shaking bis little banner above his 
head. Weall stood up, blowing kisses at 
this vision of joys to come, this dainty urchin 
who tip-toed lightly the full length of the 
long hall, and who, when reaching the oppo- 
site threshold, stood for a moment leaning 
against the beautiful angel, and gazing at us 
with a beaming smile. The messenger from 
heaven, taking from under his flowing azure 
robes a cornucopia of gold and silver, shook 
it at us several times, and a shower of heather 
and wind-plant blossoms covered us; this is 
the so-called ‘*lucky offering’’ of the 
Breton coast, and every recipient is supposed 
to keep the little flowers pressed in his or her 
prayer-book during the following twelve 
months, when they are once more renewed 
by the same angelic giver. 

Space fails me to describe the early mass on 
the next morning in the castle chapel, the 
dinner given in the servants’ hall to fifty aged 
men and women belonging to the estate, and 
the subsequent distribution of useful gifts to 
all of them, including a silken purse well 
filled; let it therefore suffice to state that we 
began the year in a joyfu! state of mind, and 
that we hope to finish it in the same manner. 

Marquise De Kerhouot. 

Brittany, January, 1897. 
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Shakespearean revival of interest was 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 
A the production on Monday last at 
Wallack’s Theatre of Romeo and 


Juliet, by Mrs. Julia Taber and Mr. Robert 
Taber. The sentimental tragedy still draws 
goodly audiences, which is probably some- 
ching to be thankful in these days of sugges- 
tive vaudeville. 

At Daly’s Theatre Shakespeare has been 
retired in favor of Pinero, whose farce, The 
Magistrate, is being played to large audiences, 

Mr. Joltfn Hare is appearing at the Knick- 
berbocker in A Pair of Spectacles, which are 
wonderfully fit. A curtain raiser, When 
George the Fourth was King, is also given 
every evening. 

The foregoing comprise all the changes for 
the week at the principal theatres: Among 
the one-week-stand play houses, the Harlem 
Opera House is conspicuous above its fellows 
by reason of the engagement of Mr. W. H. 
Crane and his company, who are appearing 
in A Fool of Fortune. 

Trilby has not apparently yet followed 
Pinafore to the limbo of the theatrically 
superannuated, and those who can survive a 
second experience of it, and those also who 
have yet to see it for the first time, can wit- 
ness the epi§odes in the career of that un- 
moral—un, not in, be it noted—young person 


by visiting the Murray Hill Theatre during 
this week, 

Dr. Claudius, having undergone severe re- 
vision, began its second week at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre on Monday last. 

The most interesting of theatrical prog- 
nostications are those having to do with 
Daly’s Theatre. The manager of this theatre 
is displaying an amazing amount of enterprise 
this season, and fate appears once more to smile 
upon his efforts, since all his ventures thus 
far have met with popular favor. Although 
The Magistrate has just been put on the 
stage, its withdrawal date is announced as 
20 February. On the succeeding Monday, 
The Wonder is to be produced. This in its 
turn is to speedily make way for a musical 
melodrama founded upon Guy Mannering, 
with adaptation by Mr, Daly. The important 
feature of this production will be the first ap- 
pearance of Miss Rehan in the character of 
Meg Merrilies. 


CONTINUED SUCCESSES 


Heartsease, Garden. 

Sweet Inniscarra, Fourteenth Street, 

Straight from the Heart, Academy of 
Music. 

The First Gentleman of Europe, Lyceum. 

Shamus O’Brien, Broadway. 

A Contented Woman, Hoyt’s. 

An American Beauty, Casino. 

Under the Red Robe, Empire. 

Courted into Court, Bijou. 

Secret Service, Garrick. 

The Girl from Paris, Herald Square. 


GOING 


Secret Service, Garrick, 6 March. 
AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Straight from the Heart. 

American—8.15, New York. 

Broadway—8.15, Shamus O’Brien, 

Bijou—8.15, Courted Into Court. 

Casino—8.15, An American Beauty. 

Daly’s—8.15, The Magistrate. 

Empire—8.15, Under the Red Robe. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, Doctor Claudius. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, Sweet Inniscarra. 

Garden—8.15, Heartsease. 

Garrick—8.15, Secret Service. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, A Foo! of Fortune. 

Herald Square—8.15, The Girl trom Paris. 

Hoyt's—8.30, A Contented Woman. 

Knickerbocker—8.15, John Hare. 

Lyceum—8.10, When a Man’s Married— The First 
Gentleman of Europe. 

Murray Hill—8, Trilby. 

Wailack 's—8.15, Romeo and Juliet. 


MUSIC 
FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 


N commemoration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Franz Schubert 
the Symphony Society devoted the pro- 

gramme of its fourth concert (which took 
place at Carnegie Hall on Saturday, 30 Jan- 
uary) exclusively to works by Schubert. 

The opening number was a splendid inter- 
pretation of the master’s immortal C major 
Symphony. It was evident that no rehearsals 
had been spared to do full justice to this 
noble work, and the result amply repaid the 
pains. I have seldom heard a more spirited, 
polished and altogether admirable rendition. 
Mr. Damrosch was very successful in bring- 
ing out the contrast between the solemnity of 
the introductory andante and the impetuous 
joy of the allegro. The climax before the 
entrance of the principal subject had been 
worked up most effectively. In the very 
difficult scherzo the orchestra did fine work. 
Here also the contrast between the outer sec- 
tions and the trio was strongly emphasized 
according to the composer’s intentions. The 
famous andante was simply overwhelming. 
But the climax of the entire work was the 
finale. The massive strength of the princi- 
pal subject and the entrancing delicacy of the 
secondary subject alike carried away the 
audience. 

Miss Marguerite Hall took the place of 
Mr. David Bispham, who had contracted a 
cold. She sang six songs. Liebesbotschaft, 
Ocheimes, Death and the Maiden, Litanei, 
Who is Sylvia? Rastlose Liebe. Miss Hall 
proved herself a great artist. It was not the 
beauty of her voice alone that made a deep 
impression, but the deep feeling and rare in- 
telligence with which she interpreted the 
master’s songs. She was accompanied on the 
piano by Mr, Damrosch, I have frequently 


spoken of Mr. Damrosch’s masterly accom- 
paniment, and I can add nothing more. 

The well known Marche Militaire from 
op. 51, in the masterly orchestral version of 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, was played in a most 
spirited manner and called forth enthusiastic 
applause. 

Liszt's arrangement for solo and male 
chorus of Die Allmacht closed this highly in- 
teresting programme. Mme. Gadski was 
the soloist, and the chorus had been selected 
from the members of the Arion and Lieder- 
kranz. Mme. Gadski was something of a 
disappointment ; her voice did not carry above 
the orchestral and choral masses. Otherwise 
the rendering of this number was enjoyable. 

In conclusion | must call attention to the 
fact that, while every musical organization 
has celebrated the hundredth birthday of 
Schubert, the Symphony Society alone seems 
to be aware of the real greatness of Schu- 
bert’s genius. It is the only society which 
devoted an entire programme to Schubert. 
It seems to me as if this master’s true great- 
ness were not yet fully known. I fully agree 
with Schumann and Rubinstein when they 
rank Schubert as the greatest master of abso- 
lute music, with the single exception of 
Beethoven. Is it not worth while to devote 
the entire programme to such a genius ? 


AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The second concert of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra,.which took place at Chick- 
ering Hall on Tuesday, 2 February, was an- 
nounced on the programme as a Schubert 
Memorial Concert. Tastefully printed sou- 
venirs with a fine portrait of Schubert were 
distributed. 

The selection of the numbers composing 
the programme was most unfortunate, as it 
challenged comparison with the Philharmonic 
and Symphony Societies. Why did not Mr. 
Franko avoid such unpleasant yet unavoid- 
able comparison? Has Schubert written so 
little that it is difficult to make up a pro- 
gramme, or, as Mr. Franko has done, half a 
programme? The Marche Militaire op. 51, 
sounded more imposing at the Symphony 
concert. And besides, the orchestration of 
Dr. Damrosch is far more effective than that 
of M. Guiraud. 

The Unfinished Symphony was played 
very correctly, but without those niceties of 
shading we have a right to expect. The 
most conspicuous fault was an utter disregard 
for sforzandos, especially on the part of the 


brass. Almost every sf. was a sustained 
forte. Naturally the general effect was 
destroyed, The men played with plenty of 


fire; but their apparent enthusiasm yielded 
little artistic result, because the conductor did 
not exercise that control over his forces which 
is the indispensable quality of a born conduc- 
tor. It would be unjust, however, not to 
commend the truly excellent and artistic 
work done by the strings. It seems that 
Mr. Franko, being himself an excellent vio- 
linist, succeeded in having his intentions car- 
ried out by the body of strings. The brass 
was the weak point. Not that the intona- 
tion was at fault, but the tone volume was 
too large. In regulating the volume of an 
orchestra so as to establish a balance of in- 
struments, the conductor must take two im- 
portant factors into consideration, viz.: the 
number of strings and the size of the hall. 
The brass of the American Symphony Or- 
chestra would have been admirably adapted 
to the large string orchestra of the Philhar- 
monic Society and the acoustic properties of 
Carnegie Hall. 

Miss Marguerite Hall sang two songs of 
Schubert, Memnon and Geheimes, both ad- 
mirably orchestrated by Brahms. The former 
is one of Schubert’s earliest efforts and sadly 
deficient in form. While full of beautiful 
thoughts it yields no pure pleasure, for want 
of artistic connection between the separate 
parts. Neither did Miss Hall do herself 
justice by its inferpretation. The second 
song she sang delightfully. If ever anything 
was out of place on a programme it was Mc- 
Dowell’s op. 30, The Saracens and Lovely 
Alda. In Schubert we have pregnant mel- 
odies and clearly defined musical phrases ; in 
McDowell the absence of these and, instead, 
mere orchestral effects. I find it difficult to 
recognize in this composer anything dis- 
tinctively American, or even individual. 


In this work at least he thoroughly fol- 
lows the Wagner imitators. The treat- 
ment of the orchestra is distinctly Wagner's. 
If I heard those works played without 
knowing the composer, and been asked 
to guess the author from the style, I should 
at once have answered, Richard Strauss. 
Like his German contemporary, McDowe!} 
has little or nothing to say, and tries to 
atone for this shortcoming by orchestra! 
effects. He is particularly fond of chro- 
matic passages, the lowest register of the 


double bassoons, bass clarinet and nove! 
effects. He certainly exhibits considerabic 
orchestral technique. Unfortunately this 


technique in McDowell appears to be the end, 
not the means. It certainly was rendering a 
poor service to this composer to place him 
alongside of a genius like Schubert. 

Miss Hall sang two very pretty songs by 
Goring ; Thomas: Midi au Village and Ma 
Voisine. The artist’s enunciation of French 
is by no means perfect, while her German is 
admirable. 

The programme closed with a creditable 
performance of Weber’s beautiful overture to 
Euryanthe. 

This programme, it must be admitted, was 
arranged with little taste and less regard for 
fitness. And yet it was to have been a 
** Schubert Memorial’’! I have already 
dwelt upon the unavoidable comparison with 
the better performances of the same works 
by the two great societies. I should now like 
to ask why we did not hear one of the other 
seven symphonies which have never been 
heard here? It seems to me that no more 
fitting occasion could have been found than 
this anniversary to introduce the music-loving 
public to unknown works of Schubert. Even 
if Mr. Franko had felt some hesitation in re- 
spect to unknown works, why could he not 
have selected some other orchestral works, 
some famous overtures, or entre-act music, 
such as Fierrabras, Alfonso and Estrella, 
Rosamunde? The American Symphony 
Orchestra would thus at least have avoided 
damaging comparisons, 


DOMESTIC PET SERIES 
SERGEANT BUZFUZ 


(The beautiful Persian cat whose portrait’ is 
shown on page 87) 


Ergeant Buzfuz is a cat who is owned by 
Mrs. David Stewart, 1301 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. _ If 

he could greet your bodily vision as he did 
mine, you would feel the meagre inexpres- 
siveness of simply saying that he was a cat. 
My first meeting with him was charged with 
astonishment and delight. His mistress had 
merely said that Buzfuz was a fine Persian. 
Alexander the Great could have been men- 
tioned in the same way, but with a like in- 
adequacy. When Buzfuz stalked into the 
library, this ‘*fine Persian ’’ stood revealed 
as a majestic, silky, enormous cat, as big as a 
little lamb ! I am something of a ‘* sharp”’ on 
cats, but I have never seen anything in the 
feline world that could compare to Buzfuz for 
magnificence and beauty. He was as im- 
posing as a procession of Druids. 

He measures over three feet from the tip 
of his nose to the tip of his tail. _ His long, 
silky pearl-and-white hair could almost be 
plaited, while his feathery flamboyant tail 
would make a gray squirre) faint with envy. 
With that minimizing touch which had char- 
acterized the lordly Buzfuz as ‘‘a fine Per- 
sian,’ his mistress had remarked apologeti- 
cally that his fur was not at its best! I had 
naturally expected to find him **short’’ on 
hair, possibly with barren patches of pelt akin 
to the denuded, almost indecent exposure & 
skin to be seen in a pinfeathery pullet on the 
middle ground between chickendom and hen- 
hood. Then this appeared—a ‘Sutherland 
Sister ’’ for capillary luxuriance! Yet it is 
really true that at the time Buzfuz was not 
up to his normal weight and his hair was 
thin. 

But it is the face of Buzfuz which is his 
crowning glory. Some morning he will catch 
its reflection in his saucer of milk and pine 
away with self-admiration, like Narcissus. 
His large eyes are absolutely round and as 
clear as moss-agate. His countenance, white 
as the virgin snow, softens off into a daintil) 
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Quakerish hue. His shapely head seems to 
merge from an Elizabethan ruff, which na- 
ture has fastened round his throat. His in- 
tense benignity of expression isa trifle deceiv- 
inge He looks as if he were a feline patiiarch, 
whose brilliant eyes would grow humid at 
sight of some pussy kitten waif wandering 
homeless, or be veiled with sympathetic mist 
for a vagabond, hearthless cat, wild with 
yearnings for cream and birds, which, for 
her, are always as unattainably ahead as 
to-morrow, 

The other musical sound which keenly 
rouses the langorous Buzfuz is one which leaves 
little doubt that he is not so much soothed by 
a recreated tympanum as he is fretted by a 
tantalized palate. A canary in the library 
chirps its carol blithely every morning. Buzfuz 
springs lightly to the window ledge, and 
under the delicate shade of a fern focusses 
his glittering eyes on the songster, like a 
duodecimo tiger in a fairy jungle. In the 
photograph of Buzfuz, the upturned Carlo 
Dolce sweetness of gaze is due to the fact that 
he is contemplating the melodious tid-bit 
with a watering mouth. At times there is a 
spasmodic contraction of his haunches as if he 
must spring at it, anyhow. He is such an 
epicure that he cannot deny himself these 
moments of delicious misery over the tooth- 
some canary. He loves birds. 

Apropos of his mouth, this feature is not 
in strict accordance with the canons of 
beavy. *"'en he keeps his mouth shut, 
whith he is wi. enough to do most of the 
tine, it is unobtrusive and benign. But 

hen he relieves himself by a blasé yawn he 
develops a rose disc as big as a dollar. 

In the household which Buzfuz adorns 
there is another exquisite creature of his own 
race, O Mimosa San. Mimosa is an Angora 
of the she gender. She is petite, mignonne 
and a fluff of whiteness—when fresh from 
the bath! She is given to explorations of 
the attic and the coal-cellar, and hence at 
times looks like a little patrician coai-heaver. 
Then she is bathed into spotlessness till 
she is as white as a snowflake. 

Mimosa, the more’s the pity, is a shrew. 
She is stone-deaf, which may be some exten- 
uation for this. Although only one-third 
the bulk of Buzfuz and nota patch on him 
for weight, she deliberately provokes him to 
combat by taunts and saying mean things to 
him. She more than holds her own in these 
frays, as tufts of pearly fur on the rugs prove 
to evidence. There is the melancholy prom- 
ise of early baldness for the lordly Buzfuz if 
Mimosa’s claws are not pruned, for nothing 
short of death will ever tame her playful 
cussedness, 

Although Buzfuz, backed by Gautier, be- 
lieves he is beautiful enough to justify perfect 
uselessness, when he goes to the country with 
the family he develops a childlike sense of 
duty. Every evening at about eleven he in- 
sists on being let out. Then he repairs to 
the barn and stalks a rat. Having killed and 
devoured one with as much ardor as if he 
were only a common cat, he demurely strolls 
back to the house, his tail in the air like a 
tuft of pampas grass. Having thus lived up 
to his ideal of a rusticating feline —and he 
never omits his nightly rat—he sleeps the 
sleep of the truly good. 

When at home, or rather in town, Ser- 
geant Buzfuz and Mimosa dispose themselves 
every night on a bed in parallel lines and 
sleep till morning. They always take the 
same positions and neverchange them. If for 
any reason one of them is away, the other 
shows unmistakable signs of lonesomeness. 

But in the morning, when they wake up 
and stretch themselves—as. if the need of na- 
ture’s great restorer was the only bond of 
nch monotonous amity—they regard each 
other with unrecognizing eyes, and begin- 
ning by ‘¢ cutting each other’s acquaintance ’” 
speedily progress to blows. It is their appe- 
tizer for breakfast. They are a melancholy 

oof of Dr. Watts’s knowledge of cats, which 

» embalmed in one of his hymns. After 

eir row they meet in their mistress‘s room, 
ib noses, and are friends till after breakfast. 

Mimosa is not so much of a ** professional 
eauty ’’ as Buzfuz, despite her sex. She is 

lite as assertive and exigeante when grimy 
trom the coal-bin as when she is snowily 

undered. Every point of beauty suggested 
by the Buzfuz picture must be imagined as 


raised to the cube to do him bare justice. 
Refulgent Buzfuz! Capricious, shrewish 
little **O Mimosa San !”” 

Mrs, Stewart sometimes shuts them in her 
room when she goes out, for the Sergeant and 
Mimosa like society other than their own, 
and lend themselves to severe seclusion with 
violent dissent. When there is no one round 
to watch them it is not safe to let them have 
the run of the dining-room, for instance, 
There is often some choice bit of glass on the 
side-board which they could damage. They 
have such a sustaining conviction that noth- 
ing is too good for them, that they rush in 
wheie servants fear to tread. Once when 
they were assisting the family to dine, Mi- 
mosa suddenly took it into her cranky little 
head to spring into an old Majolica vase, 
which stood cn a pedestal. The entire struc- 
ture tottered, and was barely rescued in time 
from a shattering downfall. Shortly after, 
the stately Sergeant, wishing to ‘‘ wet his 
whistle,’’ was discovered daintily treading his 
way among some exquisite finger-bowls of 
Venetian glass on a side-table, as if he were 
executing a sword-dance. 

This is only to show why they should be 
shut up at times, much as their souls loath it. 
But itis delightfully useless, When it is a 
question of heart or stomach, Buzfuz and 
Mimosa work like the most sympathetic unit. 
They turn the handle of the door and let 
themselves out. On this occasion they wished 
to be even more up-to-date. They rang the 
electric bell violently and roused the whole 
kitchen. After these escapades, Buzfuz wears 
his most benign expression of peace with the 
world. Mimosa never loses her air of absent- 
minded deviltry except her thoughts are turned 
to food. John J. a’ Becket. 

ONE WEEK LATER 
Editor of Vogue :— 

I have just heard of O Mimosa San’s death. 
She died of pneumonia in terrible agony. I 
feel quite penitent for the home truths I told 
about the delicate little thing, and have 
sought to embalm this regret in a few verses. 
Perhaps you may publish them as an appen- 
dix to the story of Buzfuz, who, poor fellow, 
is himself ill and in the hands of the doctor. 

You fiery little particle! 


I 
O Gay Mimosa San, 
Now that you've filled your mortal span 
I’m sorry for my article, 
Buzfuz, put on a mourning band 
And with me weep Mimosa; 


You'll feel no more her chastening hand, 
Those depths beyond enclose her. 


O she was white and warm and bright, 
Till death’s chill fingers froze her : 
So soft a victim—’twas not right ! 
But au revoir, Mimosa. 
J. J. a’B. 
SI a ee 


A CHILDREN’S STOWAWAY 


N the large hallway in the home of a very 
I nice housewife in Germany, one who 
has a large family of children, stands 
a large oak box much like a trousseau chest. 
This is used by the children of the household 
as a receptacle for their school-books, bags, 
caps, etc. All these articles, which gener- 
ally are thrown anywhere, are thus neatly 
disposed of, and the little ones are sure of al- 
ways finding their belongings when they want 
them. This is a practical suggestion that 
could be most advantageously followed by 
many a mamma on this side of the pond, and 
so solve the problem of confusion often at- 
tending the arrival and the departure of these 
little folk to and from school. 


NOVEL PHOTO FRAME 


Novel and, so to speak, impromptu 

A photograph frame, which stands be- 
fore me as I write, reflects much 

credit upon the woman who designed it. It 
is made of an ordinary paper envelope which 
in this case measures 41% by 3 inches, as this 
was made to fit a small photo. If the follow- 
ing directions are heeded any one may possess 
a similar frame. In the centre of the right 
side of the envelope, puncture a small hole, 
and then with a pair of scissors cut slits (not 
cutting through to the reverse side), towards 
each corner of a square, which must be the 
exact size of the portion of the photograph to 
be exposed. These four pointed pieces thus 
obtained are then bent back, not cut off, and 
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so serve as a decoration to surround the pic. 
ture. Dainty sprays of blue forget-me-nots 
are painted on the surface surrounding the 
picture, also a petal, 4 leaf or a bud decorates 
each of the little turned-over pieces of the 
square, which forms the opening for the 
photograph. The picture is made secure in 
its place by narrow strips of paper which ae 
neatly glued top and bottom of the square 
in the inside of the envelope. The flap of 
the envelope acts as a support for the frame, 
allowing it to stand upright. The very sim- 
plicity of these little frames is their charm ; 
and for Easter, when the decoration could be 
made appropriate, they would make little pres- 
ents that would undoubtedly be much appre- 
ciated. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 
Pretty accessory to a plain bodice is a 
A yoke of dull green velvet, embroi- 
dered with gold thread and lace ap- 
pliqué ; around the bottom of the yoke is a 
tall of lace eight inches deep, starting in the 
back where the yoke hooks, and going 
straight around under the arms and across the 
front. The collar is of velvet, with Jace 
ruche inside, and on the top of each shoulder 
isa cap of the velvet, embroidered, and a 
knot of Jace and ribbon which rest on the 
sleeve of the gown over which it is worn. 


REMODELED OLD COAT 

If you have a black coat left from several 
seasons ago, when they were long and had 
sleeves'asout the size of those now worn, 
you can make it fashionable by cutting it off 
at the waist line, edging it with mulitary 
braid around bottom, sleeves, collar, and 
lapels. Rip off the buttons, sew up the but- 
ton-holes, and fasten the front with two 
frogs to match the braid with which it is 
trimmed. 


SUMMER GOWNS TO SHOW LACE AND EMBROI- 
DERED GARNITURE 

Embroidery and lace are to be used on 
gowns, both simple and elaborate, this sum- 
mer, and any one clever with her needle can 
make a lovely boléro, which can be worn 
with several bodices. The foundation is of 
black mousseline de soie covered with a pat- 
tern in honiton lace braid, and outlined with 
fine gold thread. 


ORNAMENTATION FOR BODICE 


An effective method of trimming a broad- 
cloth or taffeta silk bodice is to appliqué at 
irregular distances on the loose fronts and 
sleeves pieces of lace, which you can buy by 
the yard and cut apart by its ravelling ; 
after you have put on your lace pieces cut the 
cloth or silk out from underneath and line 
with a color. 


AN ADAPTABLE JACKET 
(Full page illustration shown on page 85 ) 


A jacket that looks equally suitable whether 
worn on the street or at a concert or tea, is 
made with the fronts double. On the street 
the jacket hooks straight up the front which 
is braided on either side and has the appear- 
ance of a plain tailor made jacket with a 
chinchilla collar. 

At a tea, etc., the wearer can unhook the 
outside fronts which turn back, forming nar- 
row revers of green velvet with which the 
front are lined, and display the inner fronts 
which are made of inch insertion and fine 


lace. This jacket is both convenient and 
modish, 
A GUEST BOOK OR FAMILY 


LOG BOOK 


Guest Book is a feature of almost every 

A household to-day. Particularly is it 
interesting and pertinent to a summer 

home. Guests are expected to write their names 
in such a book ; and so, in time, the hostess has 
acollection of names which will possess a cer- 
tain interest, not only for the present but for 
the future as well, since the book is intended 
to be handed down to descendants. The 
dearest, nearest and best friends are the first 
to be invited to inscribe their names on 
these pages, while lesser friends and acquaint- 
ances are expected to follow with their signa- 
tures; therefore the book, while it is being 
filled, is kept out of sight, in order that no 


sense of jealousy or comparison between 
friends shall arise. In the back of the book 
are several pages devoted to the names and 
dates of births in the family, in their Jegiti- 
mate succession, This kind of a book some- 
what takes the place in a family of the log 
book in the nautical world. And why not, 
like the log book of a ship, allow the afore- 
mentioned family chronicle to contain, in 
addition to guests’ signatures, all notes of 1n- 
terest and happenings of each day? Surely 
the history of a day in many homes of those 
society names most conspicuous to-day would 
prove interesting reading. Indeed, if the 
truth be put down in black and white, noveis 
would no longer have a sale, as they would 
pale by comparison in point of realism, ex- 
citement and dramatic intensity. This would 
at the same time cultivate a historian in 
every family—ofttimes developing latent lit- 
erary style and power, 


TAILOR-MADE SHIRTS AND 
FANCY BODICES 


Ne sees everywhere—at all the fashion- 
O able tailors and leading shops in town 
—the woolen or silk shirt to be 
worn beneath the heavy cloth walking 
jacket. They can match one’s cloth suit in 
color or contrast as one chooses. A very 
stylish type of the tailor-made shirt is seen 
in plaid flannels. This one is of bright 
green with red cross stripes. It is made in 
all respects like a cotton wash-shirt, Three 
broad box-plaits at the front and back, fast- 
ening down the centre of the middle plait in 
front with tiny gold studs. A narrow neck - 
band, over which is worn a white linen col- 
lar. The full shirt-sleeves end with turn- 
back cuff in which studs are worn. Price, 
$13.50. 

Equally simple in make and much less in 
price are some flannel shirts in plain colors 
and plaids, both made with yoke back and 
full gathered front, one straight plait down 
the centre. The sleeves are gathered in 
toward the wrist in fine side plaits—about 
six in number, and end in straight cuff. 
Price, $8. 

Beautiful in color and fabric is this other 
shirt of changeable blue silk poplin moiré, 
It is in very fine little tucks set quite far 
apart, both back and front from the should- 
ers half way to the waist. This fulness is 
again gathered at the belt. The sleeves are 
more basque-shape and gathered very much 
along the upper seam lengthwise. Turn- 
over cuffs are at the wrist and straight turn- 
over collar of the moiré at the neck. Price, 
$25. Most useful and much used are the 
simple silk shirts and bodices. Plain and 
changeable taffetas are employed mostly in 
their construction. They are made more or 
less elaborate, with or without trimming, 
grading from the stiff plain shirt to the fancy 
and more dressy bodices in most numerous 
grades. In black china silk, gathered quite 
full both back and front with a row of cross- 
wise tucks across the front, one can purchase 
a nice looking affair for the very modest sum 
of $3.75 ; while in taffeta silk both black and 
colored, one sees a well made shirt of full, 
gathered front and plaited back, bishop 
sleeves, turn-back cuffs, and white detachable 
linen collar. Price, $5.75. 

The best grade are made like these last, 
but are of changeable taffeta. Price, $7.50. 
A very pretty bodice of changeable taffeta in 
blue and yellow effects is made with vest and 
jacket. The vest is very full, gathered be- 
neath a shirred yoke, while the boléro has a 
shirred edge which is both stylish and odd. 
A broad plaited belt is worn about the waist, 
of black satin. The sleeves are tight-fitting’, 
although much gathered lengthwise along the 
upper seam, and are ‘*topped”’ in full but- 
terfly effect. Price, $13.50. Among the 
more fancy bodices, one shown in illustra- 
tion is simple but elegant in effect. The 
silk is a heavy taffeta, in pale blue and 
white coloring. The fronts are full, and the 
belt is broad and deep pointed. Below the 
belt a narrow ribbon folded edges the bod- 
ice. The jabot of lace at the throat has a 
cravat effect; very odd and pretty. Price, 
$32. 








Distress after eating is needless. Abbott's—the 
original Angostura Bitters will put you on good 
terms with yourself. Druggists and dealers, 





which gives a softness to the skin, and a bril- 
liancy and transparency to the complexion— 
the admiration of all beholders. 
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